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INDIVIDUAL VERSUS COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING FOR PROFESSORS' 


By EARL E. CUMMINS and HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


It will be the purpose of these brief notes to call attention to 
two fallacies which are often present in the minds of those who dis- 
cuss the economic status of our profession. One of them is char- 
acteristic of those who are disturbed by the thought of firm collec- 
tive action of any kind, but especially for a pecuniary purpose; 
and the other is commonly found among those who are impatient 
with the tedious gradualness of the processes of individual per- 
suasion, and who long for mass-militancy as the short-cut to the 
academic millennium. 

We refer to the notion, first, that the college professors are 
somehow exempt from the operation of the ordinary economic 
laws which prevail in the activities of the rest of their fellowmen, 
that their profession is somehow above and beyond and superior 
to the labor problem which bedevils the existence of the rest of 
humankind, or that, because teachers may not be “all out” for 
money-making, they are therefore automatically immune to ex- 
ploitation by those who hire them. In a word, this view would 
hold that the whole concept of collective bargaining should have no 
place in the academic world at all. Each college teacher should 
“go it alone” and come to the best terms that he or she is able to 
obtain. 

The second misconception goes to the other extreme. From 
an emphatic denial that collective bargaining by faculty members 
is out of place in colleges and universities, this point of view goes 
on to the affirmation that such bargaining should be carried on by 
the use of the same tactics which labor unions have found to be 

1A paper read by Professor Larrabee before the third annual regional con- 
ference of the American Association of University Professors of eastern New York 


and western New England, held at Union College, Schenectady, New York, 
October 30, 1937. 
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successful in other fields of employment. In short, this position 
maintains that our profession should bargain collectively, and 
in the labor-union manner. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that if both of these policies 
prove to be mistaken, the problem which remains is to find that 
form of collective bargaining which will work successfully for all 
concerned with the welfare of higher education. 

First, let us glance at the widespread belief that collective 
bargaining is out of place in the teaching profession because the 
concerns of college teachers, at least, are on a “higher plane” than 
those of the ordinary employed individual. Here we encounter at 
the start a very strong disinclination on the part of many teachers 
to face the brute fact that they earn their modest livings by virtue, 
ultimately, of a demand on the part of the community for some- 
thing which they have to sell. If the demand ceases, or the price 
becomes too high, lower salaries or unemployment result. Yet 
talk about money matters in any academic gathering is felt by 
some to be hardly good form. It would be better, apparently, to 
go on pretending that teachers, like ardent engaged couples, can 
“live on love” (in their case, love of their profession) without re- 
course to gross material supports. 

Now it would take the subtlety of an expert psychiatrist, and 
more space than is available here, to analyze the peculiar reluc- 
tance of many members of the so-called “service” professions to 
admit openly that, like other human beings, they have to eat and 
sleep and wear clothes, and are therefore obliged at intervals to 
suffer the humiliation of accepting a certain amount of pay for 
their labors. This may be due, in America, to the long-prevailing 
“genteel tradition” of ‘high idealism” in our colleges, which oc- 
casionally almost reaches the extreme of that Neo-Platonist 
philosopher of old who was “‘ashamed that he had a body.” In 
our day and in our profession, such exaltation of the mind at the 
expense of its material abode is more likely to take the form of 
being ‘ashamed that we, too, receive pay-checks.” 

This “hush-hush” attitude toward money matters, which shows 
itself in the use of such euphemisms as “honorarium” and “call to 
a wider field of usefulness” instead of their blunter equivalents, is 
possibly the product of a real or a mistaken sense of guilt. Teach- 
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ers who are secretly anxious to improve their material condition 
are constantly obliged to pretend that they are not; while those 
who are genuinely self-sacrificing hardly dare to ask for their just 
deserts, lest someone suspect them of personal avarice. So we all 
go on assuring each other that in educational matters money does 
not count, and then feeling guilty when we are forced to act as if it 
did! Occasionally, however, these submerged feelings of teachers 
come to the surface, as in the frequent laments about the necessity 
of higher pay for all college professors on the ground that the ablest 
men are being attracted to other callings which offer (competi- 
tively) greater monetary rewards. The inconsistency is obvious: 
Why should large rewards in money have to be offered to attract 
men to a profession which prides itself on the fact that its chief re- 
wards are not monetary? 

This is not to dispute for a moment the contention that the 
teaching profession should be regarded as a high calling worthy of 
the deepest and most unselfish devotion a man or woman can give 
it; or to deny that there are educational “saints” like the late 
George Herbert Palmer, who used to say: “Harvard College pays 
me for doing that which I should gladly do whether Harvard 
College paid me or not.” This is a noble and beyond question a 
sincere utterance (as everyone who knew Professor Palmer will 
testify) of a splendid ideal. But it must not be forgotten that if 
George Herbert Palmer was to teach effectively the thousands of 
Harvard students who look back upon his words with grateful 
remembrance, someone had to provide his living expenses—either 
his students through their tuition fees or else an endowment from 
someone’s previously accumulated surplus. That any college 
professor who is worth his salt receives more in so-called ‘“‘psychic 
income” than in his monthly pay-check is obvious. We know that 
during the depression literally thousands of teachers suffered actual 
want without quitting their posts, often increasing instead of 
diminishing their teaching loads, and we honor their magnificent 
devotion. But there are limits to which the substitution of emo- 
tional satisfaction for bread-and-butter can go; and most teachers 
live on such a narrow margin that they are swiftly reached. The 
pleasantness of our labors can not replace entirely the tangible re- 
wards for very long, with most of us, at least. 
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A recent critic of the more militant activities of our Association, 
Chancellor Capen of the University of Buffalo, has inquired: 
“Beyond a decent livelihood, what do we as a profession ask of 
American society?” He has gone on to answer that question in 
terms of freedom of speech and immunity from the usual penalties 
of non-conformity. Let us agree that the essentials of our pro- 
fessional effectiveness are ‘‘a decent livelihood” plus both freedom 
from interference and intimidation and the freedom that comes 
from being enabled to do one’s best work through adequate equip- 
ment and assistance and reasonable hours of labor. 


What chance, under our present regimes in colleges and uni- 
versities, has the isolated teacher of assuring himself these things 
through his own individual bargaining power? 


To answer that question, we shall have to look hastily at the 
typical college or university and its actual management, as con- 
trasted with the idyllic version of things academic which sometimes 
becomes prevalent during prolonged periods of relative prosperity. 
This latter view is inherited, I suspect, from the mediaeval monas- 
teries by way of Oxford and Cambridge, and would have us be- 
lieve that a college or a university is still a free company of scholars 
gathered together for the mutual advancement of the different 
branches of learning and for the instruction of the younger genera- 
tions. According to this picture, all those who concern themselves 
with the material support of the order are merely instrumental, 
somewhat in the position of the patrons or the lay brothers of the 
monasteries. Their function is solely to minister to the wants of 
the scholars, who are too busy with learning to manage their own 
mundane affairs or to look out for the material welfare of the fellow- 
ship, and to protect those within the cloisters from the alarms and 
incursions of a wicked world. 


Now in spite of the fact that education has long since emerged 
from the cloisters into the hurly-burly of the marketplace, the 
above point of view has been surprisingly tenable in times when 
wealthy foundations were receiving a liberal rate of interest on 
their endowments. Professors on permanent tenure at such in- 
stitutions can hardly be expected to understand the violence of 
workers in desperate struggles for subsistence. The man who 
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lives perpetually in a bomb-proof dug-out need hardly be conscious 
that a battle is raging fifty feet overhead. 

The history of education, however, reveals the ominous fact that 
no endowment has ever really been perpetual. Sooner or later a 
despoiler of the monasteries comes along, or society itself takes 
possession of a surplus that is no longer justifying itself by minister- 
ing to present needs. Privileges may linger, but they are not im- 
mortal. On some gray morning there will be rude voices at the 
door inquiring: ‘“What’s the good of this? How can this justify 
its existence?” Economic crises, as we all know from recent ex- 
perience, enormously accelerate this weeding-out of the dispen- 
sable; and can turn security into insecurity overnight. No pro- 
fession can safely suppose itself immune to the fluctuations in de- 
mands for its services and in ability to pay for them. Nothing 
“stays sold” eternally, or automatically, not even education. The 
only security that deserves the name of permanent is gained by 
being adaptable enough to be needed even in a rapidly changing 
society. Accelerations of the political tempo can be swiftly fatal 
to those who fondly imagine that because they like “‘the good old 
days” the social order will remain static in order to accommodate 
their preferences. One look at the universities of Germany today 
should cure us of that delusion. 

Surely it is not necessary to point out to a group of college teach- 
ers that our typical American institution of higher learning is very 
far from being a static monastic Utopia. Our colleges are no longer 
in the hands of their faculties. The final authority lies elsewhere; 
and the faculty members have the choice of dealing with it indi- 
vidually or collectively. When ultimate decisions are made, the 
individual professor may think he is dealing with another indi- 
vidual, the president. But he quickly discovers that the individ- 
ual with whom he is coming to terms is the powerclad representa- 
tive of acollective body, usually alarge corporation, firmly embedded 
in the capital structure of our acquisitive society, and ruled by a 
board of trustees who inevitably represent, by and large, the 
“giving classes.” 

Under such circumstances the person-to-person bargain is 
highly illusory. What chance has the individual professor to as- 
sure himself of a “‘decent livelihood,” reasonable conditions of 
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tenure, and freedom of speech? In theory, perhaps, seeking a 
position on a college faculty is applying for admission to a com- 
pany of scholars on the strength of one’s personal and intellectual 
attainments in competition with others. As a matter of fact, all 
of us have learned at one time or another that it isn’t “what you 
know, but whom you know” which actually secures most aca- 
demic posts. Individual bargaining with a president blessed with 
immense authority by a board of trustees only sporadically in- 
terested, if at all, in educational matters, is likely to be a very one- 
sided affair. What, after all, has a prospective professor to offer 
in addition to his routine abilities, except a disposition to please 
the president and “not make trouble” for the trustees? If presi- 
dent or trustees turn out to be capricious or unreasonable (and the 
recent address of Vice-President Sumner H. Slichter of our As- 
sociation at Vassar places stiff necks among administrators high 
on the list of causes of academic difficulties), the individual pro- 
fessor finds his appointment terminated, and a more tractable in- 
dividual in his place. 

But surely the need of some collective bargaining agency is too 
obvious to call for further argument; and the best answer to those 
who doubt its usefulness is the very existence and successful 
functioning, for over two decades, of the American Association of 
University Professors. 

Nevertheless, to point to the immense amount of effective labor 
that has gone into the Association, and the good which has been 
done, both for individuals and institutions, by collective action in 
improving conditions of tenure, mitigating many injustices, and 
preventing no-one-knows how many abuses of power by adminis- 
trators—all this is not to answer the question: what kind of col- 
lective bargaining—for there are those who feel that the Associa- 
tion’s methods are inadequate to accomplish even its restricted 
aims, and who call for a more militant approach. These criticisms 
usually take the form of demands for the transformation of our 
professional association into a labor union, entailing the adoption 
of some, at least, of the common union methods of reaching its 
goals. What these methods come to in practice may be judged by 
the most conspicuous recent instance of their employment in con- 
nection with the case of Professor Jerome Davis of Yale. Our 
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Association investigated, and made its report. A more militant 
group resolved to picket the meeting of the Yale Corporation at 
New Haven in cap and gown, and to demand a hearing. The 
leader of the pickets said, according to a New York newspaper, 
“The members of the Yale Corporation will be moved to listen to 
reason in the same way that the gentlemen of large industrial cor- 
porations are moved to see the light, namely, by the concerted 
action of large groups.” 

It would be interesting to follow the implications of the adoption 
of labor-union technique in academic matters, but time permits 
only two general comments. Such methods are bound to fail, for 
two reasons: First, because college professors have not the neces- 
sary cohesion and community of interests to apply them as they 
must be applied in order to be effective; and, secondly, because 
they are almost certain permanently to antagonize the persons 
with whom cooperation must be carried on unless there is to be a 
drastic social overturn. 

To deal summarily with the first of these two points. In the 
days of glory of the German universities, now departed, it used to 
be said that a professor was a man “wer denkt anders.”” No matter 
what you thought, he thought otherwise. Professors, in a word, 
are not only specialists but individualists, “prima donnas” some 
call them, hard enough to handle singly, but almost impossible to 
drive in harness. The remark of President Wilson, which has be- 
come legendary, about moving to the easy job of the Presidency of 
the United States from the insoluble problems of the Princeton 
faculty, is a case in point. 

Each college professor, moreover, is, we fear, just vain enough to 
think of himself as the exceptionally strong man who will never need 
any assistance from his fellows, who is personally secure, no matter 
what happens to anyone else; and shrewd administrative officers 
make ample use of this weakness. Divide et impera is still the 
sovereign formula of would-be academic dictators. Mr. John L. 
Lewis was quoted recently as saying that “strong men don’t need 
unions, they can look after themselves. . . it is the unions who need 
them, the strong men owe it to themselves to lend a hand 
to the weaker fellows.” This view is probably incorrect; but 
college professors are especially prone to believe it; and to 
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identify themselves with the “‘strong men” and not the weaker 
brethren. 

Another fatal flaw in labor-union tactics as applied to college 
teaching is the demand for solidarity in the entire teaching 
profession from top to bottom, including the public elementary 
schools. Now it is a fact that college professors are notoriously 
disinclined to make common cause with teachers in the earlier 
stages of the educative process; although on “‘vertical” union prin- 
ciples this should not be the case. On paper, education may be 
made to appear to be a single great concern; and a common inter- 
est in the intellectual growth of the young ought, it would seem, to 
furnish sufficient cohesive power for “one big union” embracing 
kindergarten and graduate school. But in practice those who are 
presumably “more highly skilled” are seldom interested in the joys 
and sorrows of the teachers in the primary grades, or even in the 
high schools. The notion that because all these groups are alike 
“educators” they should therefore unite is an illusion completely 
lacking in substance at the present time. Labor-union experience 
clearly shows that unless there is a real common interest involved, 
exhortations to such groups to cooperate will fall on very deaf 
ears. 

The above are only a few of the reasons why labor-union tactics 
are inoperable from the point of view of the teachers who must be 
called upon to make use of them. Even the comparatively mild 
measures of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure of our 
Association, in defense of the most elementary principles of justice, 
command the wholehearted support of only a small minority. 
In the report of Committee A to the Annual Meeting in Deceniber, 
1936, its chairman regretfully remarks: 


Few professors seem to have genuine, professional loyalties for 
which they are willing to make sacrifices. The mass remain in- 
different to freedom, and the officers of this Association have 
accomplished much in the face of professional unconcern and 
timidity.! 


We are aware, of course, of the rejoinder that more college 
teachers would be interested and active if the Association became 


' Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, February, 1937, p. 107. 
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a great deal more militant. But for every new recruit attracted 
from the left, there might easily be a loss of one or more on the 
right; and the net effect of a pronounced change of tactics might 
easily split the Association apart and end its usefulness entirely. 

The final point—concerning the effect of labor-union tactics upon 
those with whom we have to deal—hardly needs to be more than 
stated. Union methods involve at least a temporary antagonism 
between the contending parties while they are being used, even 
though there is a reconciliation afterwards. ‘Administrators 
can not be reasoned with,” say those who would have us use 
strong measures; they must be made “‘to listen to reason.” Now 
no educated person likes to be coerced, college professors least of 
all. In fact they dislike compulsion so much themselves that they 
should be quick to realize that their employers are men very much 
like themselves in that respect. ‘‘Face” is important, probably 
much too important, in America as well as China; face-saving is 
still a necessity in academic diplomacy as well as in the world’s 
chancelleries. Tact is needed to keep administrative officers and 
teachers alike from committing themselves to impossible positions; 
and tact works best in an atmosphere of good will. Methods which 
cast good will lightly aside have a strong presumption against them 
in any educational enterprise. 

Then, too, it is obvious that college teachers, more than most 
human beings, are committed to the use of friendly counsel and 
persuasion, and should be among the last to despair of the hope 
that such methods, and not the more violent, will prevail. Surely, 
all the resources of persuasion should have been exhausted, and 
the situation have become desperate indeed, before an ‘‘apostle of 
reason” descends, as the French have it, “into the streets.” 

All this may be considered as an effort to analyze our problem 
rather than to offer any solution, and as a plea for realism in 
“facing the facts” in our professional relationships. The view that 
collective bargaining is out of place in academic affairs is unrealistic 
because it does not take into account the present actualities of the 
bargaining situation. The view that such collective bargaining 
should be carried on by methods which are admirable in other 
fields, but utterly unsuited to professional disagreements is un- 
realistic because it fails to recognize the genuine differences be- 
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tween the two sorts of values involved. To be realistic in this 
sense does not mean to overlook either high ideals or economic ne- 
cessities—but to take account of both, and find a place for both. 
That, in the field of college teaching, is the difficult task which 
faces our Association. 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND FREEDOM 
OF TEACHING’ 


By FRANK H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


Freedom of teaching is usually discussed from the ethical view- 
point, attention being given to its justification as a right and its 
reciprocal obligations. To the sociologist, while in his réle as 
student of social relationships, freedom of teaching is in the mores 
of democratic society and may be studied in the same way we 
study any social value or collective representation. It does not 
appear as a separate and distinct right. It is a corollary of the 
right of freedom of thought, which in turn is a derivative of two 
other higher values, democracy and science. Like the other mores 
it rests on a philosophy of welfare, is subject to variations in ac- 
tual content with alterations in the social setting, elicits in varying 
degrees the loyalty of different individuals of the social group, and 
is subject in practice to a variety of rationalizations by those who 
would use it or suppress it for partisan purposes. We shall, there- 
fore, attempt in the following remarks to discuss the subject not 
in terms of what ought to be done about it, but in terms of (1) 
the logical implications of the theories on which freedom of teaching 
rests, and (2) a description of what happens. 


I. The Theory of Democracy 


The philosophy of welfare is an extension of the democratic 
justification of freedom of speech, press, and assembly. It is 
pointed out, among other things, that there is a necessary choice 
between the processes of free discussion and the use of force with 
its attendant intimidation and terrorism. 

As a theory of democratic government this view contains not 
only a philosophy of welfare but an avowal of faith—faith in the 


“a2 paper presented at the annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society 
in Philadelphia, April 11, 1937. 
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final wisdom of mass opinion. This is obviously an article of 
faith, which, like prayer, must withstand the evidence of many 
failures. It is an article written in the late eighteenth century 
when man was believed endowed with god-like reason. Views 
have changed since then and it is now observed that democracy is 
moved most easily by appeals to passion and interest. Cam- 
paigns are not necessarily won by those with the keenest insight 
into the public needs, but often by those who make the most noise, 
have the largest campaign funds, or promise the speediest entrance 
into the utopian dreamland. 

There is no longer, however, any escape from Demos. Its voice 
has become steadily louder and more confident since 1800; its 
body has been enormously enlarged and the avenues of appeal to 
it have greatly multiplied. This progressive broadening of the 
popular base of public life has probably increased the weight of 
feeling as against thoughtful analysis in political affairs; and it has 
clearly increased the scope of popular participation in matters of 
general interest. It is a part of the democratic faith that these 
effects can be, and have been, offset by more extensive and more 
effective means of popular education. Whether such a view is 
justified or not, there can be no doubt of the basic importance of 
education for the efficient working of democratic institutions. 
The development of large numbers of critical, disciplined minds 
in the community is the only safeguard against demagoguery and 
mob rule. In spite of the greatest educational efforts of all time, 
there is as yet no certainty that the American people have suc- 
ceeded in erecting this safeguard. 


II. Limitations Upon Freedom of Speech 


The theory that every kind of doctrine should be given un- 
limited access to the bar of public opinion faces the dilemma of 
granting complete tolerance to intolerant groups. The faith of 
democracy in the unrestricted right of propaganda opens the way 
for the betrayal of democracy itself. It is little exaggeration to 
say that Hitler talked himself into power; and he did this after 
asserting that the people were a pack of fools and that the only 
hope of national salvation was a dictatorship. The tolerance of 
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the Kerensky regime nourished the intolerance of Communism. 
Freedom thus furnishes scope for its enemies; tolerance main- 
tains the social setting in which intolerance may mount the throne 
and suppress the liberty in which it nourished itself. 

This implicit contradiction in the theory of freedom of speech 
has never been resolved. If it be admitted that public opinion 
as a court of last resort has weaknesses and should, therefore, be 
limited, it logically follows that the way is opened for indefinite 
limitation. The fact is, however, that freedom of speech has al- 
ways been limited. The people as sovereign place limits on 
themselves. This is done through specific legislation, through 
court procedure on the basis of law and precedent, and even 
through the more or less arbitrary action of government officials 
supported by public opinion. 

Such limitations occur in quite variable forms and varying de- 
grees without any fundamental change in the general theory. They 
represent rationalizations of conflicts arising among the social 
values themselves, for it must be remembered that there are other 
values than freedom of speech and these may on occasion appear 
to the general public more important. The fact, however, that 
freedom is in the mores is more important than that it is guaran- 
teed by the first amendment to the Constitution. For this reason, 
also, the teachers’ oath laws are significant primarily as reflecting 
the jittery state of the public mind during a social crisis. They 
do not signify that limitations will be imposed on freedom of 
teaching that otherwise would not occur. Experience shows that 
the constitutional guarantees are violated time after time, es- 
pecially in periods of unrest or social crisis. Any law can be so 
interpreted by the courts as virtually to nullify it. Legal pro- 
tection or limitation holds in practice, as a rule, only so far as the 
ingrained sentiments and habits of the people and the actual dis- 
tribution of power in the community support it. Even in ordi- 
nary times the standards of what is considered good taste set im- 
portant limits to what may be said or printed with impunity. 

In this connection may be cited the words of Mr. Justice Hughes 
in an important opinion of the United States Supreme Court some 
years ago. Justice Hughes, speaking for the Court said: “The 
character of every act depends on the circumstances under which 
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it was done.... The question in every case is whether the words 
are used in such circumstances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent. It is a 
question of proximity and degree.” 

Obviously this leaves a wide discretionary authority in the hands 
of administrative officials to determine what constitutes a “clear 
and present danger.” Someone must interpret a given utterance 
in the light of an existing situation in order to determine whether 
it creates a danger. Certain factions in the body politic may look 
upon these limitations as unjust and tyrannical, and yet, if they 
are enforced with public support or sustained by the courts, they 
may ordinarily be looked upon as representing the will of the 
people and hence within the purview of democratic principles. 
There may be no tyranny so tyrannical as that of Demos when it 
is in the mood, but there seems no escape therefrom either. 

What has thus far been said amounts merely to saying that lib- 
erty is always limited by the prevailing orthodoxies of time and 
place. Liberty does not exist in the abstract; it is an abstract 
term embracing a very wide range of actual types of behavior. 
It is given content only in terms of the social purposes; and these 
require a determination of who shall exercise certain rights and 
privileges, how they shall use them, and what they may do there- 
with. 

We may deduce from the foregoing that freedom of teaching is 
limited both in theory and practice. It may be worth while, how- 
ever, to look further into its theoretical foundations. 

In the first place, like freedom of speech, it rests on the observa- 
tion that the truth can be discovered only in an atmosphere of free 
inquiry and discussion. There are two obvious reasons for this: 
(1) Intolerant dogma will both consciously and unconsciously 
suppress counter arguments and facts. That is done constantly 
by every sort of partisanship, even in the freest and most en- 
lightened communities. (2) Only untrammelled inquiry gives 
adequate play to factors of chance and human variability. The 
testimony of even eye-witnesses is notably unreliable, even when 
they wish to be honest. The pooled observations of diverse per- 
sonalities are, therefore, especially necessary in all affairs of pri- 
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mary human interest. This view has been greatly strengthened 
by the growth of the scientific technique and tradition. Science 
disposes of absolutes and sets up relativities and probabilities in- 
stead. It makes no claim to final revelation but only to closer 
and closer approximations to the realities of nature. 

The scientific method sets a high value on mental objectivity, or 
freedom from bias in the weighing and presentation of evidence. 
This is, of course, a mental state that can ordinarily only be ap- 
proximated. It could only be attained fully by a mind that could 
entirely escape from itself, and this is impossible. The individual 
must do his thinking with his own mind and that mind has a his- 
tory and a shape resulting therefrom. Objectivity is a quality 
achieved only by effort and training. It is also largely a matter of 
temperament; and it always varies inversely as the degree of emo- 
tional excitement. 

If now it is legitimate to say that one’s thinking is truly free ogly 
so far as it is objective, it becomes clear that most of us have only 
limited areas of free thought. It is no exaggeration to say that 
most teachers have relatively small areas of free thought, so com- 
pletely are their basic concepts derived from some orthodoxy. 
They are in Giddings’ terms “dogmatic-emotional” rather than 
“critical-intellectual,” terms which are equally applicable to the 
“die-hard” conservative and the professional radical. 

It is for this reason that the vast majority of teachers have little 
or no personal interest in freedom of teaching. Their minds are 
so completely woven of traditional stuff that they seldom wish to 
give expression to ideas which are not considered wholly right and 
proper under the circumstances. Their emotional patterns and 
ideologies harmonize fully with the accepted orthodoxies of time, 
place, and the ranking personalities. One may seriously question 
whether such persons have any intellectual freedom. André Gide 
(New Republic, Mar. 31, 1937), speaking of the excessive uniform- 
ity of thought in Soviet Russia, says: “If the mind is od/iged to 
obey a word of command, it can at any rate fee/ that it is not free. 
But if it has been so manipulated beforehand that it obeys without 
even waiting for the word of command, it loses even the conscious- 
ness of its enslavement. I believe many young Soviet citizens 
would be greatly astonished if they were told that they had no lib- 
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erty of thought, and would vehemently deny it.” In this latter 
case it is not merely that the minds have been manipulated in 
advance, but that there is a rigid orthodoxy supported by univer- 
sal conformity, complete insulation from controverting views, and 
a constant supply from official sources of what it is right and proper 
to believe and say. 

True freedom of thought for the individual is thus possible only 
under the following conditions: (1) The individual must have 
acquired the view that no social value, no institution, is sacred in 
itself, except devotion to truth as it is discovered by well-tried 
methods; (2) he must live in a cultural medium where critical 
thought is valued, and (3) where the data for such thinking are 
freely available. This is, of course, an extreme statement, but it 
serves to bring out the three essentials: a mind not too strongly 
possessed of emotional attachments; an atmosphere of free dis- 
cussion; and a fresh supply of accurate observations. The most 
vital essential is the first. There is little to choose between the 
social science teacher who finds anything communistic anathema 
and the one who finds everything bourgeois anathema. Certain 
social radicals have successfully cultivated the myth that “‘intel- 
lectual emancipation” consists in sloughing off the bourgeois 
ideologies and putting on those of Marxism; but this is obvi- 
ously to flee from one dogmatism to another. Certainly the 
thinking of the sociologist, of all persons, should be imbued with a 
keen realization of the relativity of all that is mundane and a 
deep-seated skepticism of the easy realization of utopias manu- 
factured out of equal parts of wishful thinking and hate. 


III. Limitations Upon Academic Freedom 


Since no individual may be“expected to attain the perfect ideal 
of freedom of thought on all subjects, the university ordinarily 
provides in the varied biases and enthusiasms of its faculty for the 
presentation of conflicting viewpoints. Academic freedom is 
violated when the university, having advertised itself as an insti- 
tution of free scholars, suppresses the presentation of views con- 
trary to some prevailing or developing theory. The failure to 
attain the ideal and violations of academic freedom are not, how- 
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ever, always the same thing. If an institution is set up largely for 
the purpose of propagating or maintaining an orthodoxy, it ob- 
viously falls short of the ideal of free scholarship; but if it trains 
and chooses its staff with sufficient care and maintains the proper 
degree of local pressure of opinion it may avoid the invasion of 
conflicting heterodoxies so successfully that no question of freedom 
of teaching arises. Obviously there can be no violation of free- 
dom of teaching where no freedom is desired. Violation of freedom, 
therefore, requires that there be implied in the teaching contract 
freedom to discuss in the classroom an orthodoxy, the discussion 
of which thereafter results in interference. 

A clear case of limitations placed by the prevailing orthodoxies 
and their attendant loyalties and passions is seen in our denomi- 
national colleges. In Roman Catholic institutions the orthodoxy 
is so dominant, the method of training and selection of teachers 
so carefully controlled and the professor’s understanding of the 
requirements and expectations of his position so clear that the 
question of academic freedom seldom arises. In such institutions 
free thinking is largely wanting. The denominational colleges 
sometimes approach this pattern but are often more open to the 
contentious influences of our changing culture. It is a part of 
the democratic theory that every sect, political or religious, no 
matter how unorthodox, shall be free to propagate itself in compe- 
tition with others. It would seem to follow that they may defend 
themselves against disintegration. It would follow also that they 
are quite within their rights, as democratically viewed, in pre- 
venting the dissemination within their walls of doctrines they 
consider inimical to their group welfare. It does not seem reason- 
able to claim that the rights of academic freedom of a professor 
in such an institution have been violated when he is dismissed for 
attacking the local orthodoxy, provided he was given an under- 
standing of the implicit limitations of his position when his con- 
tract was made. Such an institution can not, however, lay claim 
to the honorable status accorded institutions of free learning. 

The point may be illustrated from purely secular institutions. 
At a central Massachusetts institution some years ago an address 
by a well-known American radical was violently interrupted and 
the audience forcibly dismissed. The president afterwards ex- 
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plained that he did not wish the students to hear such ideas and 
that he considered it his moral duty to protect them from what he 
considered to be mental contamination. Here is a case of a uni- 
versity proclaiming itself as the home of capitalist orthodoxy. It 
had a clear right to do so, but in so doing it placed itself beyond 
the pale of free scholarship. 

The case is otherwise instructive. This institution had long 
been known as one of the freest in the country, and had assidu- 
ously cultivated ideals of research and the free circulation of 
ideas. A change of presidents was sufficient to wipe out the care- 
fully nourished tradition of complete academic freedom. The 
position of the president is thus crucial. He may have a variety 
of emotional attachments; he may be only the agent of a 
powerful figure or faction in the board of trustees; he may seek 
local popularity by catering to local sentiment; he may suffer 
unduly from personal pique; he may feel inferior in the presence 
of some of his faculty and manoeuver to get them removed; he 
may be shifty and deceitful; he may wish merely to assert his 
authority. For all these and other reasons he may interfere with 
free thought on the campus. Since the formation of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors it would seem that ar- 
bitrary violations of academic freedom by college and university 
presidents have tended to become fewer. 

Closely allied to the democratic right of an institution to defend 
an orthodoxy is the question whether the community at large has 
any right to control education. This is largely an “academic” 
question, because the community will inevitably do so, in any case. 
The theory is that a certain immunity attaches to the professor, 
because he is engaged in the disinterested search for truth and its 
dissemination. This theory is grounded in the human experience 
of the past centuries, during which it has been repeatedly shown 
that what is at one time generally accepted for true is later shown 
to be false. It therefore behooves society to set up agencies for 
the correction of human error and for instructing the community 
according to the new viewpoints. It follows that arbitrary inter- 
ference with these agencies for personal or selfish purposes is inimi- 
cal to social welfare. There are thus two safeguards against such 
interference: first, every movement or activity which implants 
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more deeply in the popular mores the ideal of freedom of teaching 
as a primary condition of democratic evolution in a changing world; 
and, secondly, the elevation of the professional status of the teacher. 
So far as the community accepts the view that the teachers and 
administrators are experts in education they are likely to be 
granted a relatively free hand in carrying out the teaching function. 


IV. Why Academic Freedom Is an Issue 


Needless to say, the average teacher, whether in public school 
or college, prefers security to liberty. Questions of academic 
freedom, therefore, arise only with respect to a small number of 
persons. Security of tenure for all, however, seems essential to 
the protection of the freedom of the few. This security is, of 
course, not absolute, even when greatest. It is only security 
against arbitrary discharge. Arbitrariness consists, according to 
the current theory, in discharge for inadequate reasons. Now 
“inadequate” is an adjective of indefinite amount; it leaves room 
for discretion. What would be considered adequate by some 
persons would not be so considered by others. “Adequate rea- 
sons” involve rules of equity and vary with the scheme of social 
values. Consequently, the claim is made that provision should 
be made for trial of the accused professor by a body of his peers. 
Such claim is undoubtedly strengthened by the judicial tone of 
the reports prepared by the American Association of University 
Professors. 

It must be admitted, however, that the interests of professors 
are not always entirely harmonious with those of the administra- 
tion in all respects. The responsibilities of the adminstration are 
broader, and its point of view may well be fully as impartial. It 
is not easy to separate responsibility and power; moreover, the 
orderly functioning of human groups seems always to require 
some clearly defined source of disciplinary measures. Someone 
must control the budget and coordinate and maintain proportion 
between the various departments. It is not impossible that the 
teaching profession could develop agencies for self-discipline; 
but an even better arrangement would be some joint agency, com- 
bining both administrative and professorial viewpoints. Parallels 
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in the other professions would suggest the establishment of an 
impartial court of review. The lawyer can be disbarred by the 
courts and has the right of appeal. The physician may have his 
license revoked by the state medical board, with right of court 
appeal. The situation is similar for teachers in public institu- 
tions. For those in the privately endowed institutions, we seem 
to be moving in the direction of boards of review voluntarily 
established. 

Security of tenure has its obvious weaknesses. Largely in 
consequence of it every faculty becomes encumbered with more 
or less dead wood. It is no exaggeration to say that some millions 
must be spent annually by American colleges and universities to 
provide easy lives for persons once thought worthy the rank of 
associate or professor, who have since slumped into a dead-level 
routine. They could be replaced by younger, better prepared, 
more alert, and more efficient teachers for less money. The 
claim is made that teachers are entitled to security and retire- 
ment allowances because their salaries are lower than they could 
have earned had they gone into business or some other profession. 
It may well be doubted whether this is anything more than a 
pleasant egoistic rationalization. As a body, teachers represent 
selected types of personalities and no one knows with assurance 
how they would fare in free-lance competition. We do know, 
however, that in most other vocations they would enjoy less 
leisure, receive little income if they became inefficient, and would 
provide their own retirement allowances. 

The experience of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure of the American Association of University Professors has 
shown that there are two types of professors who give rise to 
difficult questions of tenure and freedom, the incompetent and the 
exhibitionist. Obviously the elevation of the standards of aca- 
demic immunity imposes a clear obligation on the part of the pro- 
fession to safeguard the quality of its personnel. It is a distinct 
and lasting disservice not merely to the profession but to the com- 
munity to unduly protect the unintelligent, the untrained, the 
lazy, or the inefficient. The so-called “exhibitionist,” on the other 
hand, is often an extraordinarily good teacher. He is likely to 
have plenty of drive, more than ordinary intellectual vigor and 
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honesty, superior personality in the classroom, and warm attach- 
ment to worthy social ideals. He stirs his students out of their 
lethargy, and, while he may indoctrinate some, he forces many to 
think new thoughts and to read vastly more and more under- 
standingly than they otherwise would. 


V. Objectivity and Propaganda 


It is here that we again approach one of the most difficult as- 
pects of this question, namely, the requirement of objectivity. 
This quality is, in the social sciences, not always easy to reconcile 
with the inspirational qualities of personality which seem to go 
with much of the best teaching on the college level. I once heard 
a history teacher boast that he had frequently taught the Refor- 
mation without in the slightest degree disturbing the beliefs or 
emotional equanimity of his Catholic students. To me this 
seems very bad teaching, though it may by some be considered 
the perfection of objectivity. It seems to me to be bad teaching 
because it limits itself to a mere statement of historical events. 
Its supposed perfection is purely negativistic; it necessarily leaves 
the student without insight into the significance of one of the great 
cultural revolutions for the world in which we live. 

At the opposite extreme is the social evangelist, who seeks to 
convert students to his own type of social idealism. These teach- 
ers are looked upon as social radicals of one kind or another. 
They are in a state of rebellion against some orthodoxy. In other 
words, they are not emotionally indifferent; they have discovered 
some avenue of human escape from present evils and may be ir- 
ritatingly insistent on telling about it. They often manifest a 
higher loyalty to some new and strange orthodoxy than to the 
cold, dispassionate pursuit of truth. They violate the mores of 
the profession in that they lack objectivity, or fair-mindedness, and 
hence tend to be dogmatic and intolerant. These violations range 
from minor matters of taste to persistent and overt propaganda. 
Among the latter offenses is the use of the prestige of the univer- 
sity position to carry on partisan agitation outside the classroom. 
In some extreme cases such activity may inflict injury on the in- 
stitution and even bring a degree of disrepute upon the academic 
world in general. 
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The professor, however, is not a mere waiter serving nourish- 
ment prepared by others; he is cook as well. If he must be ob- 
jective, he must also be thought-provoking. The dignity of his 
status requires that he do not conceal his views but that he set 
forth both the results of his own research and reflection. If he has 
the intellectual vigor requisite for his job, he is almost certain to 
put his own stamp on what he presents. Limitations of time 
often necessitate more or less dogmatic statements. There is a 
fine line between expounding and espousing, especially where one 
is calling attention to the favorable aspects of a new theory. There 
is also a fine line between necessary exposition and illegitimate 
propaganda. 

Indeed, in last analysis, all teaching has in it an element of 
propaganda. The charge of propaganda is leveled at the teacher 
who presents what is unorthodox. If, however, he expounds a 
generally accepted orthodoxy his teaching is also propagandistic. 
Teachers in religious institutions propagate the faith; economists 
during the nineteenth century sedulously propagated their faith 
in the beneficence of capitalist individualism; all of us are now ex- 
pected to propagate the democratic faith. 

For all the foregoing reasons the issues involved in academic 
freedom are often difficult and even confusing. As one reads over 
the cases studied by Committee A he gains the clear impression 
that progress is being made toward more complete academic free- 
dom in this country. In some cases the professor himself appears 
not to be sufficiently familiar with the limitations placed upon him 
by the standards of his profession. In other cases, the adminis- 
tration is timid, unenlightened, or even crooked. On the other 
hand, it is also clear that administrators commonly prize the genu- 
inely able teacher and manifest courage and skill in defending 
him before trustees, alumni, and the public. The suggested tactics 
for the profession under the circumstances would seem to be con- 
tinued cultivation among teachers and academic authorities of a 
clear understanding of the mutual obligations of a community of 
free scholars. Equally important is the cultivation among the 
general public of more acute realization of the immeasurable value 
of such communities for the cultural life of the nation. 


ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE O 


I. Nomination and Election of Council Members 


During the past year the Committee on Organization and 
Policy has carried on further study of the Association’s organic 
law, especially from the point of view of possible improvement 
in the methods of election of officers. A year ago the Committee 
presented to the annual meeting for discussion a concrete plan 
for the direct election of Council members. (See Bulletin, 
Nov., 1937, p. 556.) This plan was based upon suggestions re- 
ceived from a small number of members who seemed to feel that 
present methods of choosing members of the Council are not 
sufficiently democratic. The discussion at the annual meeting 
seemed to the Committee to disclose no general agreement that 
such direct election of Council members would be wise. Never- 
theless that discussion has helped the Committee to clarify its 
own ideas upon the matter, and it has unanimously reached the 
following conclusions: 

1. The consensus of opinion of our members is that in a 
general association such as ours the members before voting for 
officers and members of the Council need the advice of a carefully 
chosen Nominating Committee. In the first place, without such 
advice members generally feel that they are not in a position to 
vote intelligently: they are at a loss as to how to judge the quali- 
fications of candidates who are engaged in fields of work remote 
from their own. The Nominating Committee can take time to 
gather the necessary data concerning possible nominees before 
making its choice. In the second place, it is highly desirable that 
the membership of the Council continue to be representative not 
merely of geographic districts, but also of types of institutions 
and fields of professional interest. This can not be done unless 
candidates are selected by a nominating committee with an eye 
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to such representation. The present provisions of the By-Laws 
give assurance that opportunity will be given to the members in 
the balloting to maintain this representative character of the 
Council. Committee O therefore recommends that the Nominat- 
ing Committee be retained. 

2. The present method of selecting the Nominating Committee 
seems also to meet with general approval. By-Law 1, which deals 
with this matter, is reproduced in Appendix I (see p. 518 of this 
report). Under its provisions the Nominating Committee is ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council. This year the President has adopted the practice 
of asking the members of the Council to vote by secret ballot on 
his nominations for the Nominating Committee, so as to give 
perfect freedom to the members in expressing their approval or 
disapproval of his selections. Committee O believes this practice a 
wise one but feels that it is probably not necessary to incorporate 
an express provision on the matter in the By-Laws. 

3. The present method of nomination of additional candidates 
for the Council from the floor at the annual meeting does not meet 
with quite the same general approval and has defects, among 
which are: (a) members have inadequate opportunity to learn 
of the merits of the candidates so nominated; (4) names of these 
candidates are not on the printed ballot, thus placing them at a 
slight disadvantage in the voting. 

In view of these facts Committee O recommends that instead of 
nomination from the floor, provision be made for nomination of 
Council members (in addition to those made by the Nominating 
Committee) by petition signed by a reasonable number of active 
members residing in the district from which the Council member 
is to be chosen. This number the Committee suggests should be 
fifty, with the limitation that not more than ten of the signers on 
a nominating petition may be members of the same chapter, 
and that no member may sign more than one petition. As a part 
of this change the Committee also recommends: (1) that the 
nominations made by the Nominating Committee be reported 
to the General Secretary not later than September first and 
published in the October Bulletin; (2) that nominating petitions 
be filed with the General Secretary not later than November 
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fifteenth; (3) that the names of all nominees, i. ¢., those nominated 
by the Nominating Committee and those nominated by petition, 
be printed in the December Bu//etin, accompanied by a brief 
biography and a statement of the method of nomination of each 
nominee; (4) that the names of all nominees be printed on an 
official ballot, together with a brief biography of each and a 
statrement of the method of his nomination; (5) that other nomina- 
tions be not permitted; (6) that in voting at the annual meeting 
members mark the ballots with the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., before the 
names of the nominees in each district in the order of preference, 
the votes to be counted in accordance with the principle of pro- 
portional representation known as the “single transferable vote.’”! 

The amendments necessary to carry out this plan are given in 
Appendix II of this report. (See pp. 518-522.) 

The foregoing plan, the Committee believes, retains the benefits 
of the present system; at the same time it may fairly be described 
as more democratic, since it enables groups who can not personally 
be present at the annual meeting to nominate candidates and 
have them voted upon. It gives the whole membership adequate 
opportunity to study the merits of opposing candidates and 
enables chapters, if they wish, to instruct their delegates to the 
annual meeting. It also places all nominees on an equality in the 
balloting by giving all a place upon the official ballot. 

It should be noted that the Committee recommends no change 
in the provision requiring the Nominating Committee to nominate 
two candidates from each district, only one of whom can be 
elected. In connection with the proposal to permit additional 
candidates to be nominated by petition, the Committee considered 
the desirability of requiring the Nominating Committee to nomi- 
nate only one candidate from each district. Many members of 
the Association have expressed to members of the Committee 
their desire to know which candidate from each district the 

1The figures will express the voter’s first, second, third, and as many subse- 
quent choices as he may wish from among the candidates listed on the ballot. 
The ballots shall be counted as follows: In case no candidate has a majority of 
first choices, the ballots of whichever candidate has the smallest number of first 
choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second choices indicated on such 
ballots, and thus the distribution of ballots shall proceed until some candidate 


— a majority of all ballots cast whereupon such candidate shall be declared 
elected. 
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Nominating Committee believes to be the one best fitted for 
membership on the Council. Some, though not all, members of 
Committee O share this feeling and would personally prefer a 
system under which only one candidate for each vacancy would 
be nominated by the Nominating Committee. These members of 
Committee O are inclined to believe that in this way a better 
balanced Council membership could be obtained. Nevertheless, 
Committee O has decided not to recommend such a change, 
partly because it is under the impression that probably a majority 
of the members prefer the two-candidate system, and partly 
because it seems undesirable to run the risk of creating the im- 
pression, if the one-candidate system is adopted, that an “official 
slate” is being presented. It is of course open to the members 
at the annual meeting to overrule the Committee on this point 
and adopt the one-candidate system. 

The Committee also recommends the insertion in the By-Law 
of explicit provisions as to the method of counting the ballots 
and as’ to possible recounts. One of the national professional 
societies is now engaged in a law-suit over the question whether 
its governing body—corresponding to our Council—has power 
to order a recount of ballots cast for national officers, a question 
having been raised as to whether the tellers had properly counted 
the ballots cast at the annual meeting. The suggested amendment 
to By-Law 1 makes explicit provision for contingencies of this 
kind, which may of course occur in any organization. 

It will be noticed that the plan as outlined retains the present 
system of election of Council members at the annual meeting. The 
possible alternative of. election by a mail ballot has again been 
carefully considered. The discussion at the annual meeting has 
confirmed the opinion previously expressed by the Committee 
that there is no evidence of a widespread demand for election by 
mail ballot, although apparently some members of the Association 
are sincerely convinced that that method is more democratic 
than election at the annual meeting. In this opinion the Com- 
mittee can not concur. A careful reconsideration of all the argu- 
ments for and against the present system as compared with a mail 
ballot has led to the conclusion that election at the annual meeting 
should be retained. A study of the experience of other associations 
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seems to show that it is not likely that a mail ballot would result 
either in more satisfactory results or greater democracy. In 
reaching its conclusion the Committee has taken note of the great 
difficulty and great expense with which opposition groups would 
be confronted if they undertook to present the merits of their 
candidates—and perhaps the demerits of other candidates—to the 
members of the Association by mail. On the other hand, at the 
annual meeting opposition groups have an opportunity to meet the 
delegates and other members present and present their views 
effectively and inexpensively. 

The Committee has also considered and decided against a sug- 
gestion that only members in a given district be permitted to 
vote for the candidate coming from that district. The argument 
of the proponents of this plan is that in this way the Council 
members would be more likely to represent adequately their 
respective districts. This result is precisely what the Com- 
mittee believes would be undesirable. Council members, though 
elected from districts, should be regarded as representatives of 
the profession as a whole rather than of the geographic districts 
from which they come. The Committee believes that the pro- 
ponents of the district-election plan are drawing a false analogy 
to political government. The institutions of higher learning in 
one district do not, so far as the Committee can see, have different 
interests and needs from those in other districts merely because of 
their geographical location. The University of California and the 
University of Wisconsin, for example, may as state universities 
have interests and needs which differentiate them from endowed 
universities like Stanford and Chicago, but the differences do not 
arise from their geographical location. The Committee would 
regard the adoption of a system of district election and repre- 
sentation as an unfortunate and disintegrating step. The As- 
sociation needs Council members with a vision and outlook na- 
tional and not merely local in scope. 

4. One slight change in the provisions governing the function- 
ing of the Nominating Committee may be desirable. Under By- 
Law I suggestions of possible nominees may be made to the Nomi- 
nating Committee not only by individual members but also 
by chapters. There is some evidence that this provision for chap- 
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ter recommendations, which was adopted only last year, is unwise 
and has already been the means of promoting dissension in some 
chapters. If Committee O’s recommendation for nominations by 
petitions signed by groups of members is adopted, it would seem 
that there is no need to retain the provision in question. Com- 
mittee O therefore submits in Appendix III (p. 522) an amend- 
ment to By-Law 1 which will strike out the provision for recom- 
mendations by chapters to the Nominating Committee. 


II. Qualifications for Membership 


1. The Council referred to Committee O the problem of the 
admission to membership of members of faculties of institutions of 
higher learning carried on abroad under American auspices. 
Under Article II, Section 2, members of such faculties are not 
eligible; the institution must be situated in the United States 
or Canada. It is the opinion of Committee O that it is desirable 
to extend the eligible list to include American-controlled institu- 
tions situated in other countries whenever in the discretion of the 
Council that seems desirable. The Committee therefore recom- 
mends that Article II, Section 2, of the Constitution be amended 
to include such institutions: see Appendix IV (p. 522, 523) for the 
text of the amendment. 

2. The Council has from time to time found it necessary to 
construe the provisions of Article II, Section 2, which limit eligi- 
bility for membership to teachers or investigators who hold and 
have held for the requisite period “‘a position of teaching or re- 
search in a university or college (not including independent junior 
colleges) in the United States or Canada, or in a professional 
school of similar grade.” These provisions are very general, and 
there is no provision explicitly vesting the Council with the wide 
discretionary powers of construction which it has exercised. 
Committee O recommends an amendment conferring this power 
on the Council: see Appendix V (p. 523). The Committee believes 
this preferable to an attempt to define in detail in the Constitution 
such words as teacher, investigator, college, and university. 

! As interpreted at present, a university or college “teacher or investigator’ to 


be eligible for Active membership in the Association must be of the rank of instructor 
or higher on the faculty of an accredited institution and devote half his time to 
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3- The provisions as to Associate membership need clarifi- 
cation so as to give explicit expression to the construction which 
has been given to them. The Associate membership list in- 
cludes persons who have been transferred to that list because 
their work has become primarily administrative in character. The 
Committee recommends that Article III, Section 2, of the Con- 
stitution be amended so as to state more clearly the nature of 
Associate membership: see Appendix VI (p. 523). 

4. The provisions as to Junior membership also need clarifica- 
tion and amendment.! These provisions as they stand do not 
provide for the transfer of Junior members to Active membership 
as soon as they become eligible for that membership. The Com- 
mittee recommends the insertion of a sentence explicitly so pro- 
viding. The Committee also recommends that a Junior member 
who does not become eligible for Active membership (or transfer 
to Associate membership by accepting an administrative post) 
be permitted to remain a Junior member so long as he chooses to do 
so. This recommendation can be carried out by striking out the last 
sentence of the section limiting Junior membership to five years. 
The necessary changes in the section will be found in Appendix 


VII (p. §23). 


III. Powers of Chapters 


1. Attendance at Chapter Meetings. During the year the ques- 
tion has arisen as to the power of a chapter to exclude from mem- 
bership in the Association or from attendance at chapter meetings 
a member who refuses to pay chapter dues as established by the 
chapter. By-Law 5 authorizes chapters to establish dues, not 
exceeding one dollar in amount. The Constitution and By-Laws 
have been construed as not empowering a chapter to exclude from 
membership in the national Association a member who refuses to 
pay lawfully established chapter dues. This construction seems 
to the Committee entirely correct, but it would be wise to in- 
teaching or research. By Council action, the terms “college” and “university” 
mean institutions of higher education that have been accredited by some one of 
the recognized accrediting agencies, regional or national, and have, by virtue of 
such accrediting, been placed on the eligible list of this Association. 7 

1 Article II, Sec. 5. Junior members shall be graduate students or persons eligible 


for nomination as Active members except in length of service. Membership for a 
Junior member shall not extend beyond five years. 
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corporate a provision in"the By-Laws dealing with the powers of 
chapters in connection’ withthe matter. Committee O therefore 
recommends that By-Law ft be amended so as explicitly to 
authorize a chapter to exclude from chapter meetings a member 
who refuses or fails to pay chapter dues. 

Under this same By-Law a chapter may invite to its meetings 
specified classes of non-members. The Committee recommends 
that the words “and persons who have taught less than two years” 
be stricken out, since these persons are eligible for Junior member- 
ship. See Appendix VIII (p. 524) for the precise text of these 
amendments. 

2. Chapter Officers. The Committee recommends the following 
slight but none the less important changes in Article XI of the 
Constitution, dealing with the organization of chapters.? 


(a) That the provision that “whenever the active members in a 
given institution number seven or more, they shall constitute a 
Chapter” be altered so as to be permissive rather than mandatory, 
by substituting the word “‘may”’ for “‘shail;” 

(4) That the last sentence in the Article be stricken out. The 
power conferred by this last sentence upon the National Officers has 
never been exercised and in the Committee’s opinion ought not to 
exist. 

(c) That the word “annually” in the second sentence be stricken 
out, thus leaving it for the chapters to determine the length of 
the terms of service of the chapter officers. 


For the precise text of the amendments, see Appendix IX (p.524). 
3. Chapter Recommendations to University Authorities. By-Law 6 


1 A chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires who is not eligible 
for membership, such as administrative officers and persons who have taught less 
than two years, those whose work can not be classified as teaching or research, or 
members of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. It may estab- 
lish annual dues of one dollar or less. If it seems desirable the chapter may meet 
with other local organizations. 

2 Article XI. Whenever the active members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they shall constitute a Chapter of the Association. Each Chapter 
shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, and such other 
officers as the Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association the names of the 
officers of the Chapter. In case of failure of any Chapter to elect the officers 
above provided for, the President, General Secretary, and Treasurer of the As- 
sociation shall have power to appoint, from among the members of the Association 
connected with the institution concerned, officers for the Chapter in question. 
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reads: ‘‘Chapters should not as such make recommendations to 
administrative officers of their institutions on matters of individual 
appointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which 
would ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of 
chapters should in general act in their individual capacity as mem- 
bers of faculties rather than in the name of the chapter.” 

As the By-Law stands it seems to the Committee not to express 
as clearly as it should the prevailing policies of the Association. 
The Committee recommends: 

(a) Strike out of the last sentence the words: “‘in their indi- 
vidual capacity;” 

(4) Add to the same sentence the words: “but the chapters as 
such may make recommendations to the faculty concerned.” 

These amendments will make it clear that chapters are not for- 
bidden by the Association to present recommendations to the ap- 
propriate university authorities, but leave standing the suggestion 
that, except perhaps under extraordinary circumstances, the chap- 
ters ought not to ignore the faculties by presenting proposals di- 
rectly to the administrative authorities. Since in many cases the 
members of a chapter constitute only a minority of the faculty, 
unnecessary friction will be likely to be developed if a chapter de- 
parts from the policy outlined in the By-Law as amended. 

See Appendix X (p. 525) for the precise text of these amendments. 


IV. Proportional Voting 


Article X provides that a “proportional vote” shall be taken at 
the annual meeting on the demand of one-third of the active mem- 
bers present and voting.' It has been pointed out to the Com- 


1 Article X. The Association shal] meet annually at such time and place as the 
Council may select. The active members of the Association in each chapter ma 
elect one or more delegates to the annual meeting. At the annual meeting a 
members of the Association shall be entitled to the privileges of the floor, but only 
active members to a vote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority 
vote of the active members present and voting, but on request of one-third of 
these members a a enatondl wns shall be taken. When a proportional vote is 
taken, the accredited delegates from each chapter shall be entitled to a number of 
votes equal to the number of active members in their respective chapters, but any 
other active member not included in a chapter thus represented shall be entitled to 
an individual vote. In case a chapter has more than one delegate, the number of 
votes to which it is entitled shall be equally divided among the accredited delegates 
present and voting. The manner of voting at a special meeting of the Association 
shall be the same as for the annual meeting. 
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mittee that there is a possibility—presumably only a remote one— 
that when the Association meets in a city containing one or more 
large chapters, an unusually large attendance of local members 
might prevent a proportional vote from being taken, even though 
the delegates from a majority of the chapters might favor such a 
vote. If this should happen, the purpose of the provision in ques- 
tion would be defeated. In order to guard against even the pos- 
sibility of such a result, Committee O recommends that Article X 
be amended so as to permit one-fifth of the active members present 
and voting to demand a proportional vote: see Appendix XI 
(p. 525) for text of this amendment. 

A similar change will need to be made in Section 1 of Article IX. 
The text of this amendment will also be found in Appendix XI 
(p. 525). 

Appendix I 


That part of By-Law 1 which provides for the selection of a 
Nominating Committee reads as follows: 

“After each annual meeting but not later than May 1, the Presi- 
dent shall appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Council, a committee of not less than three members, not officers 
or other members of the Council, to present nominations for the 
offices to be filled at the next annual meeting. Before submitting 
his nominations for the Nominating Committee to the Council for 
approval the President shall in a Council letter invite suggestions 
in writing from the members of the Council as to the membership 
of the Committee. In carrying on its work, the Committee shall 
seek advice from chapters or members of the Association, and shall, 
unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a meeting at As- 
sociation expense to complete its list of nominees.” 


Appendix II 


Amend Article III, Section 3, of the Constitution as follows: 

(1) Strike out of the first sentence of the section the words ‘“‘and 
the elective members of the Council;” delete the commas after the 
words “President” and “Vice-Presidents;” insert the word ‘‘and” 
between the words “‘President”’ and “‘Vice-Presidents;” and change 
the word “one-third” to “one-fifth.” 
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(2) Insert as the second sentence of the section the following: 

“The vote for elective members of the Council shal] be taken in 
accordance with the ‘single transferable vote’ system, i. ¢., on each 
ballot the member or delegate casting it shall indicate his prefer- 
ences by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., before the names of the nominees 
for each district; and in case no candidate in a district has received 
a majority of first choices, the ballots of whichever candidate in 
that district has the smallest number of first choices shall be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the second choices indicated on such 
ballots; and thus the distribution of ballots in each district shall 
proceed until in each district some candidate secures a majority of 
all votes cast, whereupon such candidate shall be declared elected. 
On the demand of one-fifth of the active members present and 
voting a proportional vote for Council members shall be taken in 
the manner prescribed in Article X.” 


As amended, Section 3 of Article III will read: 


(3) “The President and the Vice-Presidents shall ordinarily be 
elected by a majority vote of the active members present and vot- 
ing at the annual meeting, but on request of one-fifth of these mem- 
bers a proportional vote shall be taken in the manner prescribed 
in Article X. The vote for elective members of the Council shall 
be taken in accordance with the “single transferable vote” system, 
i. e., on each ballot the member or delegate casting it shall indicate 
his preferences by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., before the names of the 
nominees for each district; and in case no candidate in a district 
has received a majority of first choices, the ballots of whichever 
candidate in that district has the smallest number of first choices 
shall be distributed in accordance with the second choices indicated 
on such ballots; and thus the distribution of ballots in each dis- 
trict shall proceed until some candidate in each district secures a 
majority of all votes cast, whereupon such candidate shall be 
declared elected. On the demand of one-fifth of the active 
members present and voting a proportional vote for Council 
members shall be taken in the manner prescribed in Article 
X. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected 
by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove the 
General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s 
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notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the office. In 
case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall have power 
to fill it until the next annual meeting and such an appointee shall 
be eligible for continuance by election at that time.” 


Amend By-Law 1 as follows: 


(1) In the first sentence of the fourth paragraph, which begins 
with the words, “Nominations shall be reported to the General 
Secretary,” strike out all of the sentence after the words, “the 
General Secretary,” and substitute the following: “not later than 
September first,” and also insert after the first word in the sentence 
“made by the Nominating Committee,” so that as amended the 
sentence will read: “Nominations made by the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall be reported to the General Secretary not later than 
September first.” 

(2) Insert after the first sentence of the fourth paragraph the 
following: ‘Nominations for members of the Council may also be 
made by petitions signed by not less than fifty Active members of 
the Association resident within the district from which the Council 
member is to be chosen, provided that not more than ten of those 
signing a nominating petition shall be members of a single chapter. 
No member shall sign more than one petition. Petitions nominat- 
ing candidates shall be filed in the office of the General Secretary 
not later than November fifteenth. The names of the persons 
nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a brief 
biography of each nominee, shall be printed in the October number 
of the Bulletin. The names of all nominees, including those nomi- 
nated by the Nominating Committee, together with a brief biog- 
raphy of each nominee and a statement of the method of his 
nomination, shall be printed in the December number of the Bu/- 
letin. The General Secretary shall prepare printed official ballots 
containing the names and brief biographies of all nominees, and in 
each case a statement of the method of nomination, for use at the 
annual meeting. At the annual] meeting, the nominations made in 
accordance with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by 
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means of the official ballots, and no other nominations shall be 
permitted. The vote shall be taken in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article III, Sec. 3, of the Constitution. The President 
shall have power to appoint official tellers to count the votes, and 
report the result to the annual meeting. After the tellers have 
made their report they shall file the ballots cast with the General 
Secretary, who shall keep them in the files of the Association for a 
period of at least one year. The Council of the Association shall 
have power to order a recount by a special committee appointed for 
the purpose whenever in the discretion of the Council such a re- 
count seems advisable because of doubt as to the accuracy of the 
tellers’ canvass of the ballots; and on the basis of suca recount the 
Council shall have power to declare the final result of the voting.” 

(3) Strike out the last sentence of the fourth paragraph begin- 
ning with the words “‘at the annual meeting,” and ending with “of 
the Constitution.” 


As amended the fourth paragraph of By-Law 1 will read: 


“Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by 
petitions signed by not less than fifty Active members of the As- 
sociation resident within the district from which the Council mem- 
ber is to be chosen, provided that not more than ten of those sign- 
ing a nominating petition shall be members of a single chapter. 
No member shall sign more than one petition. Petitions nominat- 
ing candidates shall be filed in the office of the General Secretary 
not later than November fifteenth. The names of the persons 
nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a brief 
biography of each nominee, shall be printed in the October number 
of the Bulletin. The names of all nominees, including those nomi- 
nated by the Nominating Committee, together with a brief biog- 
raphy of each nominee and a statement of the method of his nomi- 
nation, shall be printed in the December number of the Budletin. 
The General Secretary shall prepare printed official ballots con- 
taining the names and brief biographies of all nominees, and in 
each case a statement of the method of nomination, for use at the 
annual meeting. At the annual meeting, the nominations made in 
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accordance with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by 
means of the official ballots, and no other nominations shall be 
permitted. The vote shall be taken in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article III, Sec. 3, of the Constitution. The President 
shall have power to appoint official tellers to count the votes, and 
report the result to the annual meeting. After the tellers have 
made their report they shall file the ballots cast with the General 
Secretary, who shall keep them in the files of the Association for a 
period of at least one year. The Council of the Association shall 
have power to order a recount by a special committee appointed 
for the purpose whenever in the discretion of the Council such a re- 
count seems advisable because of doubt as to the accuracy of the 
tellers’ canvass of the ballots; and on the basis of such recount the 
Council shall have power to declare the final result of the voting.” 


Appendix III 


Amend the second paragraph of By-Law 1 as follows: 

In the second sentence of the second paragraph, which sentence 
begins with the words, “After receiving the tabulated list,” strike 
out the words “‘and from chapters,” so that the sentence as amended 
will read: “After receiving the tabulated list, the Nominating 
Committee, giving due regard to fields of professional interest, 
types of institutions, and suggestions received from members shall 
prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council membership, two 
from each of the ten districts, provided that, before the inclusion 
of the names on the list of nominees, the consent of the nominees 
is secured.” 


Appendix IV 


Amend Article II, Section 2, of the Constitution by inserting 
immediately after the word “Canada” the following: 

“Or in the discretion of the Council in an American-controlled 
institution situated abroad,” so that as amended the whole section 
will read: 


“9. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 


vestigator who holds, and for two years has held, a position of 
teaching or research in a university or college (not including inde- 
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pendent junior colleges) in the United States or Canada, or in the 
discretion of the Council in an American-controlled institution 
situated abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may 
be nominated for membership in the Association. At the discre- 
tion of the Committee on Admissions, service in foreign institutions 
may also be counted toward the two-year requirement.” 


Appendix V 


Amend Article II of the Constitution by adding a new section, to 
be numbered 7, as follows: 


“>. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing pro- 
visions governing eligibility for membership.” 


Appendix VI 


Amend Article II, Section 3, of the Constitution by inserting 
immediately after the word “membership” the following: ‘“‘because 
their work has become primarily administrative,” so that as 
amended the section will read: 

“3, Associate members shall include those members who, ceas- 
ing to be eligible for active or junior membership because their 
work has become primarily administrative, are transferred with the 
approval of the Council to associate membership.” 


Appendix VII 


Amend Article II, Section 5, of the Constitution as follows: 

(1) Strike out the last sentence, which reads: ‘‘Membership 
for a junior member shall not extend beyond five years.” 

(2) Insert as the last sentence the following: “Junior members 
shall be transferred to active membership as soon as they become 
eligible.” 


As amended the section will read: 


5. Junior Members. Any university or college teacher or 
investigator who is eligible for Active membership, except in 
respect to length of service, and any person who is, or within the 
past five years has been, a graduate student is eligible for nomina- 
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tion as a Junior member. Junior members shall be transferred 
to Active membership as soon as they become eligible.” 


Appendix VIII 


Amend By-Law § as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence strike out the words: “and persons 
who have taught less than two years;” 

(2) Insert as a new sentence, immediately before what is now 
the last sentence, the following: 

“A chapter may exclude from chapter meetings a member who 
has failed, after suitable notice, to pay lawfully established chapter 
dues.” 


As amended the By-Law will read: 


“5. A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires 
who is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, 
those whose work can not be classified as teaching or research, or 
members of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. 
It may establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter may 
exclude from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, after 
suitable notice, to pay lawfully established chapter dues. If it 
seems desirable the Chapter:may meet with other local organiza- 
tions.” 


Appendix IX 


Amend Article XI of the Constitution as follows: 

(1) Substitute the word “may” for “‘shall” in the first sentence; 
(2) Strike out the word “annually” in the second sentence; 
(3) Strike out all of the last sentence. 


As amended the Article will read: 

“Article XI—Chapters. 

“Whenever the active members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect a President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer 
(or Secretary-Treasurer) and such other officers as the Chapter may 
determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Chapter 
to report to the General Secretary of the Association the names of 
the officers of the Chapter.” 
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Appendix X 

AmeA4 By-Law 6 as follows: 

(1) In the last (second) sentence, strike out the words “in their 
individual capacity;” 

(2) Insert a semi-colon at the end of that sentence as it now 
stands, in place of a period, and add the following: “‘but the chap- 
ters as such may make recommendations to the faculty concerned.” 

As amended the By-Law will read: 


“6, Chapters should not as such make recommendations to ad- 
ministrative officers of their institutions on matters of individual 
appointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which 
would ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of 
chapters should in general act as members of faculties rather than 
in the name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may make 
recommendations to the faculty concerned.” 


Appendix XI 


Amend the fourth sentence of Article X of the Constitution by 
changing the word “‘one-third” to “one-fifth,” so that as amended 
that sentence of Article X will read: 

“Questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote of 
the active members present and voting, but on request of one-fifth 
of these members a proportional vote shall be taken.” 


Also amend Article IX, Section 1, by changing the word “‘one- 
third” to “one-fifth,” so that as amended the section will read: 

“1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the active members present and voting at any annual meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a pro- 
portional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five members of the 
Association not later than two months before the annual meeting.” 


Wa ter W. Coox (Law), Northwestern University, Chairman 
Witu1am M. Hepsurn (Law), University of Alabama 

Epwarp C, Kirk.anp (History), Bowdoin College 

Kirk H. Porver (Political Science), State University of lowa 
Francis J. TscHan (History), Pennsylvania State College 


_ 


REPORT OF 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Pursuant to By-Law No. 1, the Nominating Committee submits 
its list of nominees for the elective offices faliing vacant at the close 
of 1938.1. The members of the Nominating Committee are Profes- 
sors W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware, Chairman; C. L. 
Grose, Northwestern University; and H. W. Moseley, Tulane Uni- 
versity. The list is as follows: 


Members of the Council for 1939-41 


DISTRICT I 
G. B. Franklin, English, Boston University 
(Elected 1924; Chap. Secy., 1935-37) 
E. F. Langley, Romance Languages, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
(Elected 1916; Chap. Pres., 1937) 
DISTRICT II 
G. S. Torrey, Botany, Connecticut State College 
(Elected 1931; Chap. Secy., 1932-33; Chap. Pres., 1936) 
Walter R. Miles, Psychology, Yale University 
(Elected 1930; Chap. Pres., 1934-35) 
DISTRICT III 
Everett V. Stonequist, Sociology, Skidmore College 
(Elected 1932; Chap. Pres., 1936-37) 
Horace A. Eaton, English, Syracuse University 
(Charter member; Council, 1918-20; Chap. Pres., 1928-29) 
DISTRICT IV 
Mitchell Dreese, Educational Psychology, George Washington 
University 
(Elected 1930; Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1933-35; Chap. Pres., 1935-36) 
Charles B. Hale, English, University of Maryland 
barry 1925; Chap. Secy., 1928-29; Chap. Pres., 1930-31, 
1935 


In accordance with Council action, a brief reg age sketch of each nominee 
will be published in the December Bu/letin and on the ballots. 
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DISTRICT V 


P. A. Herbert, Forestry, Michigan State College 

(Elected 1932; Chap. Treas., 1933-34; Chap. Pres., 1935-36) 
Victor D. Hill, Classics, Ohio University 

(Elected 1921; Chap. Vice-Pres., 1935-36; Chap. Pres., 1936) 


DISTRICT VI 


William H. Gates, Zoology, Louisiana State University 
(Elected 1928) 


Earl L. Vance, Journalism, Florida State College for Women 
(Elected 1931; Chap. Pres., 1936) 


DISTRICT VII 
Earl C. Bowman, Education, DePauw University 
(Elected 1929; Chap. Pres., 1935-36) 


Horace M. Gray, Economics, University of Illinois 
(Elected 1932; Chap. Pres., 1938) 


DISTRICT VIII 


Blanche Dow, Modern Languages, Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege (Northwest) 
(Elected 1930; Chap. Secy., 1934-35) 


Edmund L. Freeman, English, University of Montana 
(Elected 1932; Chap. Secy., 1934-35) 


DISTRICT IX 


H. M. Hosford, Mathematics, University of Arkansas 
(Elected 1931; Chap. Secy., 1935-36; Com. on Organization 
and Conduct of Local Chapters, 1938) 
E. J. Workman, Physics, University of New Mexico 
(Elected 1934; Char. Pres., 1936, 1938) 


DISTRICT X 
Orin Tugman, Physics, University of Utah 
(Elected 1921; Chap. Pres., 1930-33) 


H. N. Gilbert, Business Economics, California Institute of Tech- 
nology 
(Elected 1931; Chap. Secy., 1930-38) 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
Annual Meeting 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors will be held at Chicago, Illinois, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, December 27 and 28, in connection with the 
meetings of the American Historical Association and of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. Headquarters will be at the 
Stevens Hotel. 

The preliminary plans for the program include a symposium on 
Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Govern- 
ment. It is hoped that the members will give this subject careful 
thought and come to the Annual Meeting prepared to participate 
in the forum following this symposium. The program for the en- 
tire meeting will be published in the December issue of the Bu//etin. 


Regional Meetings 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


A regional meeting sponsored by the chapter of the University of 
New Mexico was held at Albuquerque on April 26 in connection 
with the sessions of the Southwestern Division of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The leading ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. E. R. Hedrick, Provost of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and Professor Harold Benjamin of the 
College of Education at the University of Colorado. Speaking on 
the subject, “Faculty Participation in University Government,” 
Dr. Hedrick described the University of California system of the 
Committee on Committees which is elected by the faculty and 
which appoints all committees dealing with academic problems. 
Such faculty responsibility, Dr. Hedrick said, has proved very suc- 
cessful and the administration of the university desires its continu- 
ance. In the address by Professor Benjamin on “University 
Administration in the Americas,” he pointed out the essential 
failure of Spanish-American education because of the largely 
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political control over the institutions of learning in South and 
Central American countries: such type of control being in marked 
contrast to the relatively nonpolitical nature of institutions in the 
United States. 

These addresses stimulated vigorous and extended discussion 
and the meeting was regarded as most helpful by all present. Pro- 
fessor F. E: E. Germann, member of Committee E for District 13, 
was in charge of the arrangements. In attendance were members 
of the Association from the University of Colorado, the University 
of Denver, Colorado College, Texas Technological College, New 
Mexico State Normal University, Sul Ross State Teachers College 
(Alpine, Texas), New Mexico State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, the University of New Mexico, the University of Arizona, 
and Arizona Teachers College. 


Boulder, Colorado 


A regional conference attended by about one hundred members 
and other faculty members from Colorado State College, Colorado 
School of Mines, the University of Denver, and the University of 
Colorado was held on April 12 at Boulder under the direction of 
Professor F. E. E. Germann, member of Committee E for District 
13. The principal address was made by Professor W. W. Cook of 
Northwestern University on ““The Place and Function of University 
Faculties in University Administration.” Professor Cook also 
discussed the various alignments which might appeal to university 
teachers at the present time and emphasized the fact that while 
each individual should of course be free to make such affiliations as 
he desired yet there is grave danger in members of the teaching 
profession making such affiliations as organized groups. 

Professor Cook’s presence at this meeting constituted a part 
of his extended series of visits on behalf of the Association, be- 
tween April 6 and 16, at the State University of Iowa, Iowa State 
College, the University of Wyoming, the University of Nebraska, 
the University of Colorado, and at Sioux City, lowa, where he 
addressed a meeting of the Iowa Conference of University Pro- 
fessors. At each place he addressed various Association groups 
and discussed Association ideals, procedures, and problems. 
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Fairmont, West Virginia 


A meeting inter-regional in nature under the sponsorship of the 
chapter at the Fairmont State Teachers College was held at Fair- 
mont, West Virginia, Saturday, April 30. Representatives at- 
tended from Ohio State University and Ohio University; from the 
University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Du- 
quesne University, Pennsylvania College for Women, Waynesburg, 
Seton Hall, and the Pennsylvania State College. Delegates came 
from West Virginia University, Marshall College, Bethany, the 
Glenville, Shepherd and Fairmont State Teachers Colleges in West 
Virginia, and from George Washington University in Washington, 
D.C. About 110 persons were present. 

Dr. Joseph Rosier, president of the Fairmont State Teachers 
College, welcomed the delegates at the morning session and Pro- 
fessor W. H. Michener, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, a 
member of the National Council of the Association, responded. 
The theme of the morning’s discussion was set in an address by Dr. 
Chauncey Samuel Boucher, president of West Virginia Univer- 
sity: closer relationships should be established between college and 
university administrations and faculties if for no other reason than 
that common problems can be more intelligently met and solved 
by their cooperation and the morale of the institutions be much 
improved. How this good may be professionally accomplished 
was discussed by two chapter presidents, Professor Victor D. Hill 
of Ohio University, and Professor Roderick Peattie of Ohio State 
University. 

After luncheon in the college cafeteria Professor Robert T. 
Hance of the University of Pittsburgh opened the afternoon 
meeting by introducing Professor Francis J. Tschan of the Penn- 
sylvania State College and. director of the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey region. Professor Tschan, speaking also for Professor 
Harvey Walker of Ohio State University, regional director of 
Ohio, briefly pointed to some of the many opportunities which 
chapters have to accomplish much good both for the faculties and 
the students if they develop an organization which will be con- 
tinuous in its activities and proceed in a manner becoming the 
profession. He then urged members of all the chapters repre- 
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sented at the session to tell what they had done, were doing, and 
planned to do. The ensuing discussion was led by Professor A. B. 
Sias of Ohio University, with a paper on the work of his chapter. 
Other delegates followed, giving accounts of their experiences and 
plans. Professor H. K. Kirkpatrick of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology concluded the meeting with a carefully prepared 
paper on “Proposed and Operating Plans for Faculty Insurance, 
Annuities and Tenure.” 


Professor E. L. Lively, president of the host chapter, presided at 
a banquet in the evening and introduced the regional director of 
this district, Professor Richard N. Owens, of George Washington 
University, who spoke on “Some Objectives of the American 
Association of University Professors.” The second address was 
delivered by Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary of the 
Association, who noted some of the many problems which come to 
his office for solution, and expressed sympathy with the difficulty 
which the membership at large, unacquainted with all the facts 
and their ramifications, sometimes has in appreciating the reasons 
why matters are settled as they are or left unsettled. The na- 
tional officers, working conscientiously for the good of the pro- 
fessoriate of the entire country, he stated, are greatly encouraged 
and assisted by understanding criticism and the zealous coopera- 
tion of chapters. The program of the Association could be much 
more completely and satisfactorily carried out if its membership, 
now approximating 13,000, were doubled by the efforts of the 
chapters. Dr. Himstead indicated that the objectives which Pro- 
fessor Owens had summarized, will, however, be secured by our 
continuing to work with the recognized and responsible agencies of 
the collegiate world. The philosophy underlying the courses of 
action taken by the Association regards even the youngest of in- 
structors in the most modest of colleges as not an employee of the 
administration or board of trustees but as a partner with them in 
the great enterprise of the higher education of American youth. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


A regional meeting of the Association was held at the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, on April 14, 1938, under the 
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direction of Professor D. A. Worcester of the University of Ne- 
braska, member of Committee E for Region 10. About 65 mem- 
bers and guests were present, and four chapters were represented. 

The principal speaker on this occasion was Professor W. W. Cook 
of Northwestern University, former President and former General 
Secretary of the national Association. Professor Cook set forth 
in considerable detail the activities of the national officers and 
committees, and outlined in particular the work of the Washington 
Office. Illustrating from his own experience, he described the 
various steps in the procedure followed by Committee A on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure from the time a complaint is received 
until the final disposition of the case. Continuing his discussion, 
Professor Cook presented the aims and ideals of the Association, 
stressing the point that the organization in demanding a larger 
degree of freedom of thought and speech for teachers than is ac- 
corded to other persons should avoid affiliation with any other 
special or pressure group. 

Professor Cook’s address was followed by a lively and protracted 


discussion from the floor. Those present expressed their pleasure 
with Professor Cook’s remarks, and stated that they had gained a 
new and more sympathetic understanding of the work of the 
Association. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


A meeting of the lowa Conference of University Professors, held 
at Sioux City on April 16, was attended by representatives from 
Iowa State College, Cornell College, Grinnell College, Coe College, 
State University of Iowa, lowa State Teachers College, Morning- 
side College, University of Nebraska, Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Wayne), University of South Dakota, South Dakota 
Northern Normal and Industrial School (Aberdeen), Yank+on 
College, and Northwestern University. At the first session a num- 
ber of problems were constructively discussed and seven of the 
Chapters reported on their current activities. In two instances 
was described the definite helpful influence exerted by chapters, in 
harmonious cooperation with the administrative authorities, upon 
the determination of important policies at the two institutions. 


> 
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At the luncheon meeting the main discussion led by Professor Cook 
centered on the general work of the Association, with an informative 
description by Professor Cook of the volume of work handled at the 
Washington office. He emphasized, further, the need of the 
Association’s complete independence in its relation to other organi- 
zations. Professor H. S. Conard, member of Committee T on 
Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Govern- 
ment, speaking on the work of this Committee, suggested that the 
Iowa Conference might aid the investigations of the Committee 
by making a contributory survey of the problems involved. Such 
cooperation was unanimously approved by the Conference. Ina 
general discussion at this session a problem receiving careful con- 
sideration was the procedure in discontinuing the services of 
allegedly unsatisfactory faculty members. 

Forty-two persons were in attendance at the meeting. Among 
the visitors from outside the state was Professor D. A. Worcester, 
member of Committee E for Region 10. Detailed minutes of the 


sessions were prepared in mimeographed form for distribution by 
Professor E. S, Allen, secretary of the Conference. 


Syracuse, New York 


A regional meeting sponsored by the chapter of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and held at Syracuse, New York, on May 14, was attended by 
about one hundred members from Cornell and Colgate Universities, 
the University of Rochester, and Wells, Russell Sage, and Keuka 
Colleges. Addresses were made by Professors Paul W. Ward of 
Syracuse, Graydon S. De Land of Colgate, and Sidney Hook of 
New York University, member of the Council of the Association. 
Professor Hook, taking for his subject, ‘““The Liberal Arts College 
and the Challenge of the Social Order,” emphasized the obligation 
of training the present generation of students in the development 
of ideals and values which can be applied to the society in which 
they will live. He also insisted upon the responsibility which the 
college has for the future destinies of its graduates. Professor 
Horace A. Eaton, head of the English Department at Syracuse, 
was toastmaster at the dinner. 
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Chapter Activities 


DePauw University. During the past year the chapter devoted 
its meetings to four subjects of discussion. In November the 
problem of pensions and retirement was analyzed. The January 
meeting was a round-table discussion of the subject, ““What Can a 
Liberal Arts College Do for Its Alumni and Friends?” At this 
time reports were made for various departments as to the different 
forms of advisory and consulting work or other services rendered to 
the public and to the community. In March the subject was 
“Hazards in Higher Education,” the discussion centering in 
the tendency toward over-specialization in a changing world, the 
problem of motivation of the student, the possible effects of the 
falling birth rate upon the college of the future, and the danger of 
developing too much “log” in the Mark Hopkins concept of the 
college. At the last meeting in May, Professor A. J. Carlson, 
former president of the Association, discussed the functions of our 
organization from the point of view of both the national Associa- 
tion and the local chapter. 


At various meetings during the year the local chapter members 
filled out short questionnaires covering various points of interest 
which were of such a nature as not to come up in the ordinary fac- 
ulty meetings. These forms were made out at the regular meet- 
ings and the results immediately announced. No action was 
taken, but the purpose was merely to serve as a clearing house for 
opinion. 

The state meeting of Indiana chapters will be held at DePauw 
on December 3, 1938. 


Florida. A joint meeting of the chapters of the University of 
Florida and the Florida State College was held on May 1 at Talla- 
hassee. Speakers on this occasion were Professors Manning J. 
Dauer, president of the University of Florida chapter; Cecil G. 
Phipps of the same chapter; Ralph L. Eyman and Earl L. Vance 
of the State College chapter. The toastmaster was Dr. Raymond 
Bellamy, president of the State College chapter. Professor 
Vance’s address on “Duties Appertaining to Membership in the 
American Association of University Professors” stressed not only the 
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privileges but the responsibilities in such membership. He said in 
part: “We want academic freedom; then we must exercise academic 
freedom. We want the right to differ with one another and 
with administrators; then we must exercise the right to differ. . . . 
We should be no more expected to agree, or to become disturbed 
about not agreeing than lawyers in a courtroom, or lawmakers in a 
free country. ‘This privilege, too, can be maintained only by being 
used. ... But we must not abuse our prerogatives for personal 
ends. If we use the devices of petty politics in our deliberations 
and work for petty personal ends, we may gain temporary advan- 
tages but ultimately the public will justly appraise our work, and 
when a crisis comes that challenges our principles we shall lack the 
public confidence that we may sorely need. No group for long 
will be accorded privileges that it does not use wisely and well for 
the general good.” 

At this meeting was passed a resolution to the effect that faculty 
members of the two institutions should cooperate wholeheartedly 
with the Florida Education Association in its efforts to promote the 
good of education and of educational progress as a whole in the 
state of Florida. 


Michigan State College. The final meeting of the year held by 
the chapter on June 2 was devoted particularly to honoring the 
faculty members and employees being retired at the end of the 
year under the provisions of the retirement and pension plan 
adopted recently by the college. Dr. John R. Emens, Deputy 
Superintendent of the Department of Public Instruction, State of 
Michigan, made an address on “Modern Educational Myths.” 
The chapter looks forward hopefully to definite enlargement of its 
influence on the campus. 


University of New Mexico. Among the most important activi- 
ties of the chapter during the past year has been the formulation of 
principles of academic tenure in accordance with the standards of 
the Association. A detailed statement was approved by formal 
vote of the Board of Regents of the university with the coopera- 
tion of the administrative authorities. The chapter has also 
formulated a plan of sabbatical leaves which is to be submitted to 
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the University Senate, and the plan has the approval of the presi- 
dent of the institution. 

Plans are under way for joint meetings of this chapter and the 
one at New Mexico State College with a view to the general pro- 
motion of the interests of higher education throughout the state. 


University of Oklahoma. At the Annual Guest Dinner of the 
chapter held on April 11, the subject of the addresses was the gen- 
eral topic: ““The Purpose and the Function of a State University.” 
Among the speakers were President W. B. Bizzell of the University; 
Miss Kate Frank, president of the Oklahoma State Education 
System; and Mr. Lowrey H. Harrell, recently appointed to the 
Board of Regents of the University, who spoke on the subject both 
as an alumnus and as a former president of the alumni association. 
More than one hundred members and guests attended the dinner. 
The chapter has received appreciative acknowledgment from the 
governor of Minnesota and the Board of Regents of the University 
of Minnesota in response to copies of the resolution passed by the 
chapter commending the governor and Board of Regents on the res- 
toration of Dr. William A. Schaper “‘in rectification of the grievous 
injustice done himin1917.” Thisresolution readsin part: “(This 
action) is an indication of the enlightened attitude which prevails 
in the State of Minnesota and of the high esteem in which academic 
freedom and the liberties of the American citizen are held.” 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. From a progress 
report is quoted this encouraging account: “The chapter of this 
college was organized in September, 1937, about a nucleus of some 
ten or twelve members of the Association who had never acted to- 
gether as a chapter. In October the chapter held an open meet- 
ing, to which a number of prospective members were invited. At 
a larger meeting in November, a program was laid out for the year, 
and it was decided to continue the membership campaign that had 
already been inaugurated. 

“Two open meetings were then held, partly for the intrinsic 
value of the addresses to be given, and partly to publicize the 
chapter on the campus, and to attract more members to it. At 
the December meeting, Dr. T. O. Walton, president of the College, 
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gave the address. The executive secretary of the teachers’ re- 
tirement system of the state spoke at the January meeting. The 
meetings of the next three months were closed, and were given over 
to the discussion of reports by committees. Each committee had 
been assigned some problem of particular urgency on this campus. 


“Perhaps the most urgent problem of all is that of faculty par- 
ticipation in the government of the college, and the report on this 
subject received the most attention. The outcome of the discus- 
sions of the report of the committee on this subject was that the 
findings, expressed in purely factual form, were communicated to 
the president of the college and to the deans. 


“The chapter has achieved two things as a result of the activities 
of its first year of existence: First, the response to the report just 
mentioned. The president of the college, and the deans meeting 
as an executive committee, met with representatives of the chapter 
to discuss the problems involved in the report, and a measure of 
reform was undertaken. The second is a natural outgrowth of the 
first achievement; it consists of the quite considerable prestige the 
chapter has gained on the campus. 


“The chapter took advantage of this to strengthen its position 
still further. Its May meeting was a banquet, attended by 82 
members and guests, and having as speaker Professor H. L. Prit- 
chett, mental hygienist and head of the department of sociology 
at Southern Methodist University. He told of the work he has 
been conducting as Mental Hygiene Counsellor there for the last 
ten years, and illustrated his remarks with case histories from the 
6000 cases he has handled there in that time. 


“The membership of the chapter has increased from the original 
ten or twelve to more than fifty. The chapter expects a good many 
new members when its activities are resumed in September. A 
vigorous program already is in prospect for the academic year 


1938-1939.” 


Unzon College. A notable banquet meeting held on May 10 
marked the twentieth anniversary of the organization of the chap- 
ter. Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of the college, spoke as one 
of the guests of honor, as did Dr. Graydon S. De Land of Colgate 
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as representative of Region 2. Appropriate to the occasion, the 
principal address took the form of a history of the Chapter by 
Professor G. D. Kellogg, which is so complete and elightening a 
chronicle as to deserve publishing in full. We must here be limited, 
however, to the quotation and summary of certain of the more 
significant and interesting sections. 

At the beginning of the history Professor Kellogg observes: 


“The carefully drafted minutes of our one hundred meetings 
shed a brilliant light on the rapid development not merely of the 
local organization but of Union College itself. They reveal the 
many-sided character of the ever-changing instructional staff, 
their enthusiasm, their more than provincial interests, their courage 
to grapple with grave problems of education, administration and 
research, together with many human relations connected with the 
cultural and physical upbuilding of the students, as well as mat- 
ters touching the professors themselves, their salaries and academic 
tenure, their efficiency and their responsibilities both to the College 
and community.” 


He then sketches briefly a picture of the college at the time of 
the World War and traces the great changes on the campus since 
that period. It was on May 10, 1918, when the organization meet- 
ing was called by Professor E. E. Hale, a charter member of the 
Association. Those present were: “Professor Stanley Chase (now 
of Bowdoin), Professor Garis, Professor Stewart, Professor Walter 
Upson (later of Washington University), Professor Morland King 
(now of Lafayette), and Professor Kellogg; besides the following 
who have since died: Professors Hale, Hoffman, McKean, Ripton, 
and Steinmetz. Subsequent meetings until 1935 were held, for 
the most part, in the homes of the professors, or at the Mohawk 
Club with the late Professor Opdyke as host, or in the Trophy 
Room at the gymnasium, and since 1936 in Hale House. After 
1933 the Annual Meetings were made dinner meetings.” 

The narrative is continued by an excellent summary picture of 
the nature of the meetings. “In those early days our faculty 
meetings were held weekly; matters of broad educational interest 
were believed to occupy the attention of the Faculty Committee 
on Educational Policy; and most of the younger faculty felt that 
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they were kept inarticulate and were being deprived of a valuable 
training in educational matters. Later, after the inauguration of 
the divisional system and the abolition of formal faculty meetings 
the Chapter meetings served a new purpose for the members, 
since divisional barriers could be broken down.” 

Among the outside achievements of the chapter are noted the 
establishment of chapters at Hamilton, Hobart, and Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and the initiation of a plan for regional 
meetings as early as 1921 which was not actually realized, however, 
until fifteen years later. 

“The full minutes kept by our worthy secretaries have in many 
cases supplied abstracts of papers and even of discussions. The 
latter are often characterized as ‘full,’ ‘free,’ and ‘vigorous.’ Per- 
haps the record for participation in discussion was reached on 
December 5, 1929, when, following a symposium on The Lecture 
System for Conducting Classes, 22 members took part. After 
the following meeting in March, 1930, when the subject debated 
was Marks and Grades, the Secretary, Professor Henry Schauffler, 
was moved to write the record in verse: 


Discussion soon became quite rife and each his views expressed 
From norms worked out statistically to others merely guessed; 
From math to modern languages, from sciences to law; 
Elective to required work—each had its strength or flaw; 
To keep such notes, as is my wont, I soon found quite in vain 
And so these minutes I submit with this a last refrain: 

Boys may come and boys may go 

But marks go on forever; 

We all may prove just what they show 

Yet reach agreement never.” 


Such original verses are evidence that the members of this chap- 
ter were not confined strictly to the sober consideration of weighty 
problems. Not only did members entertain each other in regular 
programs but at least two barn dances by the faculty were held 
at the home of Professor Hale, and other social functions were en- 
joyed from time to time. Through these twenty years no less than 
one hundred meetings were held. 
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Concluding the history, a valuable record of numerous papers 
read at the meetings throughout these two decades reads like the 
list of major problems in higher education. Besides the questions 
narrowly concerning the college itself, related subjects of interest 
such as aspects of university education abroad were not infre- 
quently discussed. 

Noteworthy in this whole recital is not only the record of facts 
but a reconstruction of the evolution and the spirit of this chapter 
and its influence on the life of one of the country’s most honored 
liberal arts colleges. We gather from the report as a whole an 
impression of the kind of service which the Association is designed 
to foster and a sense of steady progress which a chapter can 
stimulate in the life of a campus with well-established traditions. 


REVIEWS 


Depression, Recovery and Higher Education. Report of Com- 
mittee Y of the American Association of University Professors. 
Prepared by Malcolm M. Willey. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1937. 543 pp. $4.50. 


Our Association may take a justified pride in the comprehensive 
study which Committee Y has produced. In general, the results 
should not lead to undue self-pity in purely economic matters so far 
as the average professor in the higher teaching ranks is concerned. 
Although apparently 85 per cent of the institutions did cut salaries, 
the average reduction was approximately only 15 per cent. This 
was very much less than the decline in the incomes of lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, clergymen, and engineers. Since the cost of 
living fell by more than the decrease in average money earnings, 
the average real earnings of the older members of the faculties 
actually increased. In addition, few were forced out for economic 
reasons. These were the average conditions, but there were, of 
course, numerous individual instances where even the full pro- 
fessors suffered real hardships. 

It was the younger members of the faculties, however, who bore 
the brunt of the depression. They were primarily the ones 
dropped during the depression period, and since the rate of pro- 
motions and of salary increases was greatly slowed up, they were 
in general held upon the lower levels for an unduly long period of 
time. These arrearages, which commonly have not yet been 
rectified, should be one of the first tasks of college administrators 
to remove. 

The way in which the salary cuts were put through does not in- 
dicate any great penetration of democratic ideas and procedures 
into our colleges. In approximately 40 per cent of the cases, the 
faculty was not even perfunctorily consulted, while in many other 
cases such consultation was purely nominal. Furthermore, these 
cuts were in some cases characterized by gross unfairness. The 
committee reports some institutions where “all faculty members 
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were reduced in salary but members of the administrative staff 
were not cut at all.” In another case “the department chair- 
men were not cut but all other department members were.” These 
were, of course, the worst examples; but in 50 per cent of the cases, 
a flat cut of a given percentage was imposed on all members ir- 
respective of their salaries. This again meant a greater total 
sacrifice for the more poorly paid instructors and assistant pro- 
fessors than for those nearer the top of the ladder. Had the 
teaching and administrative staffs of our colleges and universities 
been imbued with a truly cooperative principle of sharing burdens, 
differential cuts with a complete exemption of the first thousand 
dollars or so of salary would have been far more widely used. 
There were apparently few university presidents of the stamp of 
Robert Hutchins, who in order to maintain the scale of faculty 
salaries cut administrative salaries rigidly, and tried to reduce his 
own stipend by 40 per cent. There is thus a second obligation 
which is owed to the younger members of the staff, and we can 
hardly wonder if this group is beginning to show signs of militancy. 
The depression did, however, have certain other distinctly ad- 
verse effects. It increased the teaching load of the faculties, both 
in terms of hours and numbers of classes, and it impaired provi- 
sions for sabbatical leave and attendance at the meetings of 
scientific societies. Unless these provisions are restored, we are 
likely to find a spreading of intellectual dry-rot among the facul- 
ties, and a lowering in the level of both teaching and research. 
The report does not confine itself solely to the effects of the de- 
pression upon the staff. It also considers the consequences upon 
college attendance, the problems of students, and the relationship 
of government and of public pressures to higher education. Public 
institutions, with their lower fees, grew at the expense of the pri- 
vate and denominational colléges. This forced many of the latter 
into competitive programs of recruiting, which have been well 
described by John R. Tunis and ex-President Albert Britt. These 
methods certainly cheapened the educational aspects of college 
life and, taken as a whole, were largely self-defeating. Some of 
the hectic growth which characterized schools of business during 
the 1920’s has been deflated, since enrolments in these branches 
were 25 per cent less in 1934-35 than they had been in 1930-31. 
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Work in the liberal arts, on the other hand, showed a slight 
growth. 

The collapse of the economic system, the disclosure of moral 
weaknesses in many of the high places of the business and financial 
world, the difficulties young people found in getting a job, all 
combined to make a large section of the students at least question 
many of the previously accepted tenets of government and of ortho- 
dox economics. This tendency frightened conservative and re- 
actionary elements, who blamed the instructing staff for what out- 
side events had done, and this led both to further violations of 
academic freedom, and to the teachers’ oath acts. Since tension 
between economic classes increased, this was reflected in the atti- 
tude which the propertied groups took toward the institutions of 
higher learning. 

After reading this volume one is impressed anew with the need 
for more energized and humane collective action by the faculties 
of our colleges and universities. The committee correctly states 
our present condition by observing (p. 92) that “the professor is 
not the college; he is the paid agent of a corporate body with which 
he has a contractual relationship.” Such a relationship is ob- 
viously not the best for independence of spirit and teaching, and 
the need is great for an improvement of status. The ability of our 
Association to produce so thorough and well-balanced a survey is 
evidence of an ability to exercise a far greater degree of control 
than has yet been granted; and we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
members of Committee Y, and in particular to Mr. Willey, for the 
work which they have done. 


The University of Chicago Paut H. Douctas 


Youth Tell Their Story, by Howard M. Bell. Washington: 
The American Council on Education, 1938. Pp. (xii), 273. $1.50. 


During a period of seven months, thirty-five trained inter- 
viewers of the American Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education asked questions and recorded answers of 13,528 
residents of Maryland between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four. The young people interviewed were carefully selected and 
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are probably as representative of all Americans of those ages as 
any group could be. The purpose of the American Youth Com- 
mission was to get important facts about American youth, and the 
facts desired included their opinions' on important matters of 
modern life. The interviewees’ answers were recorded upon a 
carefully prepared schedule or questionnaire. The interviews 
lasted from one to three hours, and were held in homes, clubs, 
fraternity houses, on street corners, and in other places of em- 
ployment or unemployment, in every different spot where dif- 
ferent sorts of people can be found. The questionnaires, when 
filled, were turned over to editors, statistical clerks, and coders. 
The result is a paper-bound book of nearly 300 pages, including 99 
tables, 23 figures, 39 pictorial graphs and, for people of imagina- 
tion, in all an absorbing and disturbing picture of youthful frustra- 
tion—education they can not afford, work and recreation they 
can not find. It is, apparently, an authentic sample of the society 
in which our children are growing up and its “vicious circle of 
economic determinism” which gives denial to the smuggish tradi- 
tion that “low beginnings are a sort of open sesame to an abundant 
adult life.”? The appendix, pages 256-273, contains the basic 
totals, lists of tables, graphs, a copy of the questionnaire, and the 
index. 


In a foreword, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Director of the American 
Youth Commission,* indicates ten problems of modern youth as 
revealed by the survey. First among them he places the necessity 
of equalizing educational opportunity. Others are either educa- 
tional in character, or are related to problems of education: the 
need of vocational guidance and training, of economic security, of 
recreation, and proper employment at better wages. No one 
seriously interested in the general problems of education can read 
the book without being appalled at the inadequacy of education 
to the task it should perform—particularly the inadequacy of 
secondary training for many students now in attendance. In 


‘In answer to anticipated objection, I quote a statement known to all lawyers 
that the “state of a man’s mind is as much a fact as the state of his digestion.” 

* Dp. 47. 
3 Including Will W. Alexander, Ralph Budd, Lotus D. Coffman, Dorothy Can- 
field ae Willard E. Givens, Henry I. Harriman, Robert M. Hutchins, and 
nine others. 
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fact, it is even worse than inadequate, for it seems clearly to be 
more readily available to people least in need of free public educa- 
tion. 

“The employment of the youth’s father in one of the lower or 
higher income occupations profoundly affects the amount of school- 
ing the youth is likely to receive. The amount of his schoolin 
will, in turn, determine to a marked degree the kind of job he will 

et and, therefore, the income he will earn. Out of school for a 
onger period, youth leaving at the lower levels tends to marry earlier 
and to have larger families. All these factors threaten, in their 
turn, to impose similar restrictions on the opportunities of the 
youth’s children. Though often upset by the force of individual 
effort, the tendency seems to be toward social and economic strati- 
fication and the strengthening of social barriers.’’! 


The problems of the use of leisure time, of health education, of 
understanding and appreciation of traditional democratic proc- 
esses, of reorganization of our complex agencies for social service, 
should also be of interest to educators. College teachers and ad- 
ministrators might do well to abandon their apathetic aloofness as 
to general educational problems and to consider whether or not, if 
secondary training is defective, college training is not as bad or 
worse. College teachers, and administrators, as far as I know 
them, are almost universally without any articulate educational 
philosophy. It has apparently not occurred to a great many of 
them that they must share in the responsibility for a proper pro- 
gram of education, from the bottom to the top of the system. 

The survey shows that four out of five youths between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-four are permanently out of school. One- 
third of the sixteen-year-olds, more than a half of the seventeen- 
year-olds, three-fourths of the eighteen-year-olds are perma- 
nently out. Only one-third of the total out-of-school group have 
full-time employment (thirty or more hours a week). The median 
grade attainment of out-of-school youth is approximately one year 
of high school. Only one out of ten went beyond high school.? 
There is, however, a marked trend toward more and more educa- 
tion which 


“arises from something deeper than any philosophic enthusiasm 
for education—It goes down to the bed-rock of reality—the fact 


1 
Pp. 97- 
2p. 56. 
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that there are hundreds of thousands of youth in the United 
States whom circumstances have forced into the role of dawdling 
spectators. Against their will they are forced to watch a game 
they would prefer to play.”' 

I have wanted to show some of the things in this book which 
concern all teachers and administrators. Perhaps the sampling 
I have made is not adequate. In any case, every educator should 
read carefully this outstanding and understanding story of modern 
youth. 


University of Alabama M. Hepsurn 


Cooperative Enterprise, by Jacob Baker. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1937. 266 pp. $2.00. 


In 1936, President Roosevelt appointed a committee of six to 
conduct an inquiry into cooperative enterprise in Europe. Mr. 


Baker was a member of that committee and this book is an out- 
growth of the inquiry. The committee spent about three months 
in Europe, and Mr. Baker reports in some detail on the types of 
cooperation which it found functioning in the various countries 
visited. 

Cooperative activity has arisen in the fields of producing, of 
selling, of buying, and of consuming, and has taken place through 
the development of ten principal types of cooperatives, namely, 
farmers’ purchasing societies, farmers’ marketing societies, general 
purpose farm societies, workers’ productive societies, consumers’ 
distributive societies, housing societies, cooperative utilities, 
special-service (such as medical care) societies, credit and banking 
societies, and insurance societies. 

The extent to which this development has taken place through- 
out the world may be estimated from the fact that banded together 
in the International Cooperative Alliance are 105,000 cooperative 
societies in 39 countries, having a total membership in the neigh- 
borhood of 90 million, and doing about 20 billion dollars of business 
annually. (Italian and German cooperatives and credit and agri- 


57. 
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cultural marketing cooperatives are not included in these figures.) 
The large part which cooperatives play in the economy of Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries is now well known. 

Mr. Baker explains, in an elementary manner, how cooperatives 
are organized, what they do, how they operate, and why they some- 
times fail. In Europe the effect of cooperation upon the standard 
of living has been considerable, operating both through patronage 
refunds to the members and through improved working conditions 
for cooperative workers, since the cooperatives are large employ- 
ers. Furthermore, in the absence of anti-trust legislation, Euro- 
pean cooperatives have served as a yard-stick to compete with pri- 
vate enterprise and thus to bring prices down from a monopolistic 
level. 

In the United States the major portion of cooperative enterprise 
which has thus far developed is in the field of agricultural market- 
ing. The question naturally arises as to why the development of 
consumers’ cooperation in the United States has lagged behind 
that of Europe. A large factor in the answer seems to be that in 
Europe the methods of retailing have been so inefficient as to be 
quite obviously vulnerable to cooperative competition, and con- 
sequently once the idea of cooperative enterprise had been intro- 
duced it grew rapidly. In the United States, on the other hand, 
the department store, the mail-order house, and the chain store 
have been in process of development during the same period in 
which European merchandising remained comparatively archaic. 
As a result, retail efficiency in this country has been high and the 
opportunities for cooperative competition have been comparatively 
limited. The current attacks on chain stores through special 
taxation on multiple units, and on the mail-order houses and de- 
partment stores through the Robinson-Patman Act may, however, 
give a strong impetus to the cooperative movement, which already 
has a secure foundation on which to build and which is already ex- 
periencing a healthy growth. Figures recently gathered by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics show that in 1936 there were 3600 
associations in the United States engaged in the cooperative pur- 
chase of consumers’ goods, having 678,000 members and doing an 
annual business of about 183 million dollars. (Mr. Baker gives 
some figures for 1936 which are somewhat more enthusiastic than 
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these.) An artificially sustained price level would provide some- 
what the same atmosphere as that which enabled cooperatives in 
Europe to flourish. Of importance in this connection, however, 
is the testimony of leaders in European cooperation that success- 
ful cooperatives must be formed “from the ground up” and can not 
be formed by organizers “from the top down,” since an important 
element in the success of the movement appears to be the enthusi- 
astic interest in its ideals on the part of those who share in it. 

Mr. Baker has written a useful and up-to-date resumé of the pres- 
ent status of cooperative enterprise and its outlook in the United 
States. However, those to whom there is appeal in the savings 
which result from cooperation may be interested in the fact that, 
except for the excellent bibliography in Mr. Baker’s book, prac- 
tically all the material in it and much more (including many valu- 
able statistical tables and graphs) appears in the “Report of the In- 
quiry on Cooperative Enterprise,” published by the Government 
Printing Office at 65 cents. 


University of Florida J. H. Kusner 


“Depression and Recovery in Higher Education” 


Eprroriat Note: The report of the Association’s Committee Y 
on the Effect of Depression and Recovery on Higher Education has 
received and is receiving favorable attention from many educational 
organizations and publications. The following statement appeared 
in The American Fournal of Sociology, May, 1937: 

“Study of Depression and Recovery in Higher Education —The 
study of the effects of the depression and recovery on higher educa- 
tion by the American Association of University Professors has been 
completed and will be published this spring under the title of De- 
pression, Recovery and Higher Education, in a volume of more than 
five hundred pages, by the McGraw-Hill Book Company.! Among 
other topics covered are (1) faculty size and salary reduction during 
the depression, (2) faculty participation in policy discussion, (3) 
factors influencing the effectiveness of the college teacher and the 


1 The volume was published in the summer of 1937.—Epitor’s Nore. 
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quality of his work, (4) the way in which college faculties reacted to 
the depression, including problems of financial adjustment, (5) 
student financial problems and student ideologies and the depression, 
and (6) public pressures and higher education. Among the broader 
implications of the depression the report emphasizes the oppor- 
tunistic nature of the growth of higher education in this country 
both in periods of expansion and in periods of contraction; problems 
in depression-recovery adjustment involving the younger staff 
men; the ample basis for assuming that some significance of the 
depression will yet be felt; and the demonstration of the need among 
college people to be concerned with their own problems and the 
willingness to speak as a professional group on matters that are of 
concern to them... .” 


= 


EDITORIAL 


Concerning the Bulletin 


A year ago there were inaugurated several changes in the form 
and content of the Bulletin. Communications received from 
many members since then indicate that these changes have met 
with general approval. Beginning with this issue, a change in the 
Association’s policy with reference to the Bulletin is being inau- 
gurated. The number of Bulletins published each year is being 
reduced from eight to five. This change is in accordance with 
many suggestions received from members in order that more reve- 
nue might be available for the professional services of the As- 
sociation. (See Council Record, p. 562.) 

During the early years of the Association when the Bulletin was 
first established, each issue was small and, as its name implies, in 
the nature of apamphlet. It was sent to the members at irregular 
intervals to inform them of the activities and business of the As- 
sociation. Since then it has grown in size and significance and 
during more recent years it has been published in eight monthly 
issues from October to May, inclusive. The frequency of its pub- 
lication has required a budget of considerable proportions, as the 
Treasurer’s report published annually in the February Bulletin 
shows, and is without precedent among other educational organi- 
zations. Departmental and specialized subject matter associa- 
tions, with annual dues higher than those of this Association, in 
most cases publish their journals only four times a year. 

In view of the large service program of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, its moderate annual dues, and its 
limited budget, the members of the Council were of the unani- 
mous opinion that the publication of more than five issues of the 
Bulletin during each academic year required a disproportionate 
part of the Association’s income and of the time and energy of those 
responsible for carrying on its work. 

In this connection, it might be well to remind the membership 
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briefly of the Association’s purposes and the nature of its work. 
Since its formation almost a quarter of a century ago, the As- 
sociation’s unchanging purposes have been to promote the inter- 
ests of higher education and research and to increase the usefulness 
and advance the standards and ideals of the profession. These 
purposes and ideals could not then and can not now be advanced 
by wishful thinking. To advance them has required and now 
requires constant effort. In seeking to carry out its purposes, the 
Association is called upon to concern itself with many aspects of 
our system of higher education and with many of the professional 
problems of those who earn their living as college and university 
teachers. The Association is called upon to concern itself with 
such matters as academic freedom and tenure, freedom of speech 
separate and distinct from academic freedom, college and univer- 
sity ethics, the place and function of faculties in college and 
university government, the economic welfare of the profession, 
college and university teaching, preparation and qualification of 
teachers in the secondary schools, the relation of junior colleges 
to higher education, library service, author-publisher contracts, 
and encouragement of university research. 

These professional services of the Association draw heavily on 
its present income and resources and on the time of those respon- 
sible for supervising and directing them. This is particularly true 
of the work of the Association in behalf of academic freedom and 
tenure, and increasingly so of all the other activities of the Associa- 
tion. During the past year and a half, the Association was re- 
quested to consider ninety odd complaints of alleged violations of 
academic freedom and tenure. The work of considering these 
many complaints must be done with thoroughness and objectivity. 
No effort is spared in determining the essential facts and the truth 
of a given situation. This work frequently involves careful study 
of voluminous documentary material, lengthy conferences in the 
Association’s Washington office and elsewhere, and in all cases 
much correspondence. 

Reducing the number of the Bu/letins to five each academic year 
will not only make some additional revenue available to be de- 
voted to the Association’s other work, but will also afford more 
time for securing, selecting, and preparing material for publication. 
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This arrangement should, therefore, be a contributing factor in 
developing a more attractive and effective Bulletin. 

The general editorial policy and plans concerning the form and 
content of the Bulletin which were set forth in an editorial in the 
October, 1937, issue and in the General Secretary’s 1937 annual 
report, published in the February, 1938, Bulletin, will be con- 
tinued. Original articles on matters of concern to the profession 
will be sought, gratefully received, and published in so far as space 
limitations permit. The primary purpose of the Bu/letin, how- 
ever, is to inform the membership of the work and business of the 
Association. 

The policy begun a year ago of publishing in full reports of the 
work and business of the Council and the Annual Meeting will be 
continued. In an Association such as ours, with members from 
so many and highly specialized disciplines, distributed over conti- 
nental areas, the regular publication of such information seems 
essential if we are to secure and maintain insight, understanding, 
and unity of spirit and action which are essential to the furtherance 
of the welfare of our profession. 


Racpu E. Himstreap 


A Correction 


The name of Professor J. Rud Nielsen of the University of 
Oklahoma should be substituted for that of Professor J. H. Leek 
in the Annual Meeting Record as published in the Bulletin for 
March, 1938 (p. 296). 


COUNCIL RECORD 
Sessions April 23-24, 1938 


The spring meeting of the Association’s Council was held in 
Washington, D. C., at the Women’s City Club on April 23-24. 
There were two sessions on April 23, 9:30 A. M.-12:30 P. M. and 
2:30-6:00 P. M., and one session on April 24, 9:00 A. M.—2:00 
P.M. Thirty-six were in attendance at the sessions on April 23 
and 31 at the session on April 24. The following were in attend- 
ance at one or all of the sessions: President Ingraham, General 
Secretary Himstead, Treasurer Lewis, Associate Secretary Dewey, 
Vice-Presidents Comstock and Krey and Professors Allen, Arthur, 
Austin, Benson, Boas, Bullitt, Cady, Carlson, Cole, Cook, Foster, 
Hepburn, Holcombe, Hook, Kirkland, Kunkel, Kusner, Lund, 
Mathews, Michener, Mitchell, Robinson, Schenck, Scott, S. S. 
Smith, T. V. Smith, Swartz, Warne, and White. Professor Lap- 
rade, Chairman of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure, was present by invitation. 


I. Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Report of Fanuary Conference with Representatives of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. Professor W. W. Cook presented a 
report on the joint conference of representatives of the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of 
American Colleges with reference to academic freedom and tenure, 
which was held at Chicago, Illinois, on January 21-22. He pre- 
sented for the consideration of the Council a suggested restate- 
ment of the principles of academic freedom and tenure as formu- 
lated by this Association’s representatives, Professors Carlson, 
Cook, Laprade, Himstead, and Ingraham, which was submitted 
to the joint conference for consideration. 

The suggested restatement seeks a clarification of the termi- 
nology “temporary or short-term appointment” and “permanent 
or long-term appointment” in the 1925 Conference Statement. 
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The restatement also seeks recognition of the principle that all 
college and university teachers irrespective of rank, including in- 
structors, are, after probationary appointments of reasonable 
length, to be accorded continuous tenure, which may be terminated 
only for justifiable cause, to be determined in a manner that will 
assure the teacher concerned due process. 

Following a discussion of Professor Cook’s report, it was voted 
that Association representatives should continue to participate in 
conferences with representatives of the Association of American 
Colleges for the purpose of further clarifying the principles of 
academic freedom and tenure and that the suggested restatement 
be accepted as a basis for such further conferences. 

Economic Conditions and Academic Tenure. The question of 
the protection of academic tenure during periods of economic de- 
pression was discussed. It was the consensus of opinion that the 
Association should formulate a statement of principles for the 
guidance of the profession during periods of economic depression 
when dismissals are thought necessary as a means of retrenchment. 
It was informally agreed that this subject should be specifically 
referred to Committee Z on the Economic Welfare of the Pro- 
fession as soon as the present reorganization of that committee is 
completed. 

Censured Administrations. It was voted to continue the pub- 
lication of the statement concerning and the list of censured ad- 
ministrations in each issue of the Bulletin in so far as editorially 
possible. 

It was voted that the statement concerning censured adminis- 
trations include the names of associations other than the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges that participated in the formulation of the 1925 
Conference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

It was informally agreed that the Bu/letin citation to the Com- 
mittee A report concerning each censured administration should 
be indicated in a footnote or otherwise. 

Committee A Procedure. Various aspects of the procedure of 
Committee A were discussed with special reference to possibilities 
of speeding up the work and the publication of reports of investi- 
gations. There was no dissent from the view that the work of 
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Committee A should be prosecuted as rapidly as is consistent with 
thoroughness and objectivity. In the light of the facts brought 
out in the lengthy discussion, it was the consensus of opinion that 
the present procedure, although deliberate, is necessarily so if the 
thoroughness and objectivity essential to the profession’s welfare 
are to be observed. 

It was voted that the Council approves the policy recently fol- 
lowed by the officers of the Association of releasing to interested 
persons prior to publication in the Bu/letin the findings of inves- 
tigating committees concerning the competency of dismissed 
teachers for the purpose of assisting them in relocating profession- 
ally. 

Relations with the American Federation of Teachers. Professor 
Holcombe gave 2n informal report on the work of a special com- 
mittee, of which he is the chairman, appointed at the beginning of 
the year (see Council Record, Bulletin, April, 1938, pages 387- 
388) to study the possibilities of cooperation with the American 
Federation of Teachers. He recommended: 


(1) The continuance of the special committee either with 
the same or different membership; 


(2) Representatives of the Association should be willing to 
confer informally with representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers if they so desire, as was done in an informal 
conference held in Washington on February 4, 1938, but that 
there should be no commitments in advance to any specific 
measure of cooperation and that requests for specific coopera- 
tion should be presented for the consideration of the Council. 


It was the sense of the meeting that the officers and representa- 
tives of the Association should be free to consider proposals brought 
to them by officers and representatives of the American Federation 
of Teachers, but that all such proposals should be submitted for 
the consideration of the Council, which should maintain complete 
independence of action at all times, and that no permanent com- 
mittee should be appointed to take the place of the special com- 
mittee appointed for the current year. 


_ 
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II. Committee Business 


Appointment of 1938 Nominating Committee. The following 
nominations for a panel of names from which the members of the 
1938 Nominating Committee were to be selected, presented by 
President Ingraham, were voted on by ballot and approved: Pro- 
fessors Sumner H. Slichter (Economics), Harvard University; 
Clyde L. Grose (History), Northwestern University; H. W. Mose- 
ley (Chemistry), Tulane University; W. O. Sypherd (English), 
University of Delaware; and J. B. Zinn (Chemistry), Gettysburg 
College. (Subsequently President Ingraham appointed the fol- 
lowing to the Nominating Committee: Professors W. O. Sypherd, 
Chairman, Clyde L. Grose, and H. W. Moseley.) 


Appointment of the Executive Committee of the Council. The 
following nominations for membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council presented by President Ingraham were voted 


on by ballot and approved: Professors Joseph Allen, Fernandus 
Payne, James B. Bullitt, A. N. Holcombe, W. M. Hepburn, Eunice 
M. Schenck, and A. J. Carlson. 


Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters. It 
was voted that for the work of Committee E the State of Michigan 
be transferred from Region 7 to Region 6, this action to be effective 
as of January I, 1939. 


Preliminary Report of Subcommittee of Committee I on University 
Ethics. A preliminary report by Professor G. W. Stewart, Chair- 
man of Committee I on University Ethics, of the findings of an 
investigation, authorized by the 1937 annual meeting, to “‘ascer- 
tain the source and authorship of the circular letter entitled ‘Im- 
portant Communication to-Chapters and Chapter Officers,’ dated 
December 11, and to take appropriate action” was presented to 
the Council. (See 1937 Annual Meeting Record, Bu/letin, March, 
1938, p. 301.) 

It was voted that, in view of the fact that the preliminary report 
indicated an unauthorized use of names as signers to the com- 
munication in question, it be returned to the committee with a 
request that the committee check with each alleged signer to de- 
termine whether or not he signed the letter or authorized anyone 
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to sign it for him, the replies received to be filed in the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. 

It was voted that on receipt of these replies, transmitted by the 
Chairman of Committee I, the General Secretary shall send to all 
chapter officers copies of the committee’s final report. 

Ethics of Authorship. On behalf of the Association’s chapter at 
Johns Hopkins University, Professor Boas submitted a statement 
concerning some abuses in the practice of some college and uni- 
versity teachers signing jointly as collaborators the research of 
their students. Professor Boas reported that the Johns Hopkins 
chapter had voted that this problem should be studied by the 
Committee on University Ethics and that, if possible, this Com- 
mittee recommend a solution. 

It was voted that the statement presented by Professor Boas be 
referred to Committee I on University Ethics for consideration. 

Report of Committee on Concession Service. Professor Kusner, 
Chairman of a special Committee on Concession Service, re- 
ported on the meeting held in New York City, attended by rep- 
resentatives of various organizations interested in cooperative 
buying. He also reported that the Committee on Concession Ser- 
vice recommended that through the Bud/etin and Chapter Letters 
the attention of the members should be called to various types of 
consumer movements and the location of consumer cooperatives 
and that information on related governmental service should also 
be made available to the membership. The recommendations of 
the committee were accepted. 

Report of Committee on Committees. Professor Kirkland pre- 
sented an informal report for the Committee on Committees. He 
stated that the members of this committee began their work with 
the discussion and the consideration of the various objectives of 
the Association, the committees essential to obtain these objec- 
tives, and the problem of securing competent committee personnel. 
On the last point he reported that the committee was unable to 
devise any method of remedying inertia and incompetence by 
limited terms for committee members without also depriving 
the Association of the service of able committee members. He 
stated that the committee recommends that a definite check be 
placed upon the creation of new committees and that subjects re- 
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quiring committee action should be referred to existing commit- 
tees. He reported, however, that the committee did recommend 
the creation of a new standing committee on educational stand- 
ards. He concluded his report with the admonition that reference 
to a committee should not be “a polite way of escaping action.” 

It was voted to accept Professor Kirkland’s report, continue 
the Committee on Committees, and create a new standing Com- 
mittee on Educational Standards. 

Suggested Cooperation with Accrediting Agencies. It was voted 
that the matter of working through accrediting agencies with spe- 
cial reference to salary standards be referred to the new Com- 
mittee on Educational Standards when it is appointed. 

Association Work to Receive Special Emphasis. Pursuant to a 
request from the Council (see Council Record, Bulletin, April, 
1938, p. 390), the General Secretary reported on those phases of 
the Association’s work which, in his opinion, should be particularly 
stressed during the next two or three years. He recommended 
that special emphasis be placed on the work of Committees T and 
Z. Both of these committees are now being reorganized. It was 
the sense of the meeting that the work of Committees T and Z is 
of special professional concern at this time. 

It was voted to change the name of Committee Z from the Eco- 
nomic Condition of the Profession to the Economic Welfare of 
the Profession. 

It was voted to reverse the words “university” and “college” 
in the name of Committee T, making the title read, “Committee 
on Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government.” 

It was voted that the officers be empowered to change the name 
of the special Committee on Concession Service to one that is more 
descriptive of its nature and function. 

Report of Special Committee on Eligibility of Teachers on Facul- 
ties of Teachers Colleges for Membership in the Association. Pro- 
fessor Laura White, chairman of a special committee appointed 
to study the matter of the eligibility of teachers on the faculties 
of teachers colleges for membership in the Association, presented 
the following report: 

“The special committee appointed to study the question of the 
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eligibility of teachers on the faculties of teachers colleges for 
membership in the American Association of University Professors 
reports that it has found no reason for recommending any change 
in the Council’s present rule. The situation and ruling, as ex- 
plained by Secretary Himstead, are as follows: 


This Association in the past by Council action used the ac- 
credited list of the American Council on Education. The American 
Council’s list was compiled from the accredited lists of the several 
regional accrediting agencies. In June, 1935, the American Coun- 
cil on Education added to its accredited list the four-year degree 
granting institutions accredited by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, but not all institutions appearing on the mem- 
bership list of the American Association of Teachers Colleges are 
accredited by that Association. The accredited list and the mem- 
bership list of the American Association of Teachers Colleges are 
separate and distinct. Two years ago the American Council on 
Education discontinued publishing an accredited list. Since then, 
this Association’s eligible list has been made up of the institutions 
appearing on the accredited lists of the same regional agencies 
from which the American Council on Education compiled its ac- 
credited list. The four-year degree granting institutions accred- 
ited by the American Association of Teachers Colleges are, there- 
fore, on our eligible list. 

The Constitutional provision that ‘any university or college 
teacher or investigator. . .” is interpreted by this Association’s 
Committee on Admission of Members to mean a faculty member 
with the rank of instructor or higher in an accredited institution, 
which has by virtue of its accrediting been placed on this Associa- 
tion’s eligible list. The ruling of the Committee on Admissions 
is that ‘any teacher or investigator in such an accredited institu- 
tion who devotes at least half-time to teaching or research, which 
is considered to be at least five hours a week except in law schools 
where three hours a week is generally considered half-time, is eligible 
for membership in the Association.’ 


“The committee unanimously recommends that the substance 
of the present ruling be incorporated into the statement on mem- 
bership in the Bulletins.” 

It was voted that the report submitted by Professor White be 


accepted and adopted as part of the rules and regulations of the 
Association governing the admission of members. 
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III. General Business 


Place and Dates of 1938 Annual Meeting. It was voted that the 
1938 annual meeting be held in Chicago, Illinois, in connection 
with the annual winter meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and other educational associations that may be meeting in 
Chicago at that time, the exact dates to be determined by the 
officers. (It has since been ascertained that the meeting of the 
Association of American Law Schools will be held in Chicago dur- 
ing the same week. Cooperation with the officers of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools in planning for the annual meeting 
is being sought.) 

Suggestions for Annual Meeting Program. It was suggested that 
all committee reports presented to the annual meeting, with the 
exception of the report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, be presented in briefer form and perhaps be fewer in num- 
ber than in previous years, but that the complete reports be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. This suggestion was informally approved 
by the Council. 

It was suggested that a forum on the differences between institu- 
tions and the problems peculiar to them be placed on the program. 

It was suggested that the work of Committee T on the Place 
and Function of Faculties in College and University Government 
be featured on the program and also that one session be devoted 
to chapter problems. 

Ways and Means of Increasing Membership. ‘Ways and means 
of increasing the Association’s membership were discussed, among 
them the publication of a more attractive circular of information 
for use in interesting non-members in the Association’s work. It 
was suggested that the General Secretary proceed to revise the 
circular of information at the earliest possible date. 

It was voted that the General Secretary be empowered to au- 
thorize the use of circular letters signed by members of the As- 
sociation in the several disciplines in inviting non-members in these 
several disciplines to membership in the Association. Any expense 
involved in the use of such circular letters to increase the Associa- 
tion’s membership was left to the discretion of the General Sec- 
retary and authorized by the Council. 
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Representative to American Council on Education. It was voted 
that Professor Ingraham be appointed a representative of the 
Association to the American Council on Education. 

Appointment Service. The matter of a possible renewal of the 
Appointment Service, which was suspended two years ago, was 
discussed. It was the sense of the meeting that it was not finan- 
cially advisable to reestablish this service at this time. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the officers and members 
of the Association should all make a special effort to place dis- 
missed teachers whose terminations of tenure have after careful 
investigation been found to be unjustifiable. In this connection, 
it was suggested that the assistance of the various specialized de- 
partmental or subject matter associations and societies be sought 
in securing positions for teachers found to be unjustly dismissed. 

Payment of Salaries During Illness. Professor Benson urged the 
Association to take steps to call the attention of administrators to 
the fact that it would be professionally desirable to include in 
college and university budgets a contingent fund to provide for 
the payment of faculty salaries during periods of illness. 

It was voted that Professor Benson’s suggestion be referred to 
Committee P on Pensions and Insurance or Committee Z on the 
Economic Welfare of the Profession at the discretion of the Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

The Bulletin. In view of the fact that the Association has a 
large service program, but a very limited budget, a proposal to 
reduce the number of Bu//etins published each year from eight to 
five was presented by the General Secretary at the request of a 
large number of members including several members of the Council. 

It was voted that, beginning with the 1938-1939 academic year, 
the number of Bu//etins published be reduced to five and be issued 
bimonthly in October, December, February, April, and June. 


IV. Financial Business 


Treasurer's Report. The report of the Treasurer was presented 
by Professor Lewis and approved by the Council. 

Associate Secretaryship. In view of the present limited re- 
sources of the Association, the Executive Committee recommended 
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that it did not seem wise to continue the services of an Associate 
Secretary at the present time beyond the one-year trial period. 
It was voted to discontinue the services of the Associate Secretary 
at the end of the present one-year trial period. 

It was voted that the Council express a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Ralph L. Dewey for his services as Associate Secretary during 
the past year. 

Editorial Assistance. \t was voted that the General Secretary 
be authorized to secure editorial assistance in publishing the 
Bulletin and expend for that purpose annually an amount not 
to exceed $2700. 

Honorarium for Treasurer. \t was voted that the Treasurer be 
paid an honorarium of $200 a year effective as of July 1, 1938. 

General Secretary's Salary. \t was voted to increase the General 
Secretary’s salary $500 a year effective as of July 1, 1938. 

Unexpended Balance of the Fund of Committee Y on Effect of De- 
pression and Recovery on Higher Education. The General Secretary 
reported that the unexpended balance of $211 of the grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching to 
Committee Y, which was returned to the Foundation in January, 
had again been put at the disposal of the Association by the Foun- 
dation for some appropriate committee work. 

It was voted that this unexpended balance should be made avail- 
able to Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in Col- 
lege and University Government for use in meeting current ex- 
penses for the committee’s initial work. 

Form of Annual Budget. It was voted to lay on the table the 
proposal for a more particularized budget form. 

1938 Budget Changes. The following revisions for the 1938 
budget were authorized: ~ 

(1) Increase in receipts: Membership Dues, $825; Budletin 
Sales, $250; Contributions, $125. 

(2) Increase in expenditures: Salary of General Secretary, 
$250; Treasurer’s Honorarium, $100; Furniture and Equip- 
ment, $150; Bulletin Printing and Mailing, $700; Budletin 
Editorial Assistance, $1125; Committee G on Author-Publisher 
Contracts, $100. 
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An appropriation to cover a meeting of the Committee on Or- 
ganization and Policy was authorized in the event that present 
budget allotments are not adequate. 

It was voted that the allowance for officers’ and delegates’ travel 
might be increased by the Executive Committee if it seemed de- 
sirable at any time during the year. 

Contributions from Members. _\t was voted that the plan ot 
receiving voluntary contributions from members be continued 
and that contributing members are to be billed on the first of the 
year unless notice of discontinuance of their contribution is re- 
ceived. 

It was voted that in the future no minimum for contributions 
be designated. 

Finance Committee. Ways and means of securing increased 
revenue for the work of the Association were discussed. It was 
voted.to appoint a standing committee of three on Association 
finance to study the problem of securing revenues in addition to 
membership dues and contributions. 


E. Himsreap, General Secretary 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations 
of the several institutions listed below show that they are 
not maintaining conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure in accordance with academic custom and usage as 
formulated in the 1925 Washington Conference Statement 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and endorsed by this 
Association, by the Association of American Colleges, and 
by representatives of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the Association of American Universities, the 
Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the 
National Association of State Universities, and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited by this Association either 
upon the whole of that institution or upon the faculty, but 
specifically upon its present administration. This pro- 
cedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for 
membership in the Association, nor does it affect the 
individual rights of our members at the institution in 
question, nor do members of the Association who accept 
positions on the faculty of an institution whose adminis- 
tration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our 
members, the profession at large, and the public that un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names 
are placed on or removed from this censured list only by 
vote of the Association’s annual meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates 
of these actions by the annual meeting are listed below: 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida | December, 1933 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania December, 1935 


- 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to a// college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions, including graduate students, graduate 
assistants, and instructors. The list of eligible institutions is based 
primarily on the accredited list of the regional accrediting agencies 
subject to modification by action of the Association. Election to 
membership is by the Committee on Admissions following nomina- 
tion by three present members of the Association who need not 
be on the faculty of the same institution as the nominee. Election 
can not take place until thirty days after the nomination is pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. Nomination forms may be procured from 
chapter officers or by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active member, it is necessary to 
hold, and to have held for two years, a position of teaching or 
research with the rank of instructor or higher in an eligible institu- 
tion. At the discretion of the Committee on Admissions service 
in foreign institutions may be counted toward the two-year require- 
ment. Dues are $4.00 per year, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

(b) Funior. Junior membership is open to two classes: per- 
sons who are, or within the past five years have been, graduate 
students in eligible institutions or persons now teaching in eligible 
institutions who are qualified for nomination as Active members 
except in length of service. Dues are $3.00 including subscription 
to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate members include members who, ceas- 
ing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership, are transferred 
to the Associate list with the approval of the Council. Dues are 
$3.00 per year, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership, 
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which allows exemption from dues, with receipt, if desired, of the 
Bulletin at $1.00 per year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 313 nominations for Active membership and 46 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General 
Secretary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration 
of the Committee on Admissions if received within thirty days 
after this publication. The Council of the Association has ruled 
that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring 
to the attention of the committee any question concerning the 
technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in 
the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Professors Ella Lonn, 
Goucher College, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, University of Penn- 
sylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette College; A. Richards, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; 
and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Alabama State Teachers College (Troy), Emily Calcott; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Henry W. Adams; University of Alabama, José D. Hernfn- 
dez, Fred A. Lewis, Roscoe C. Martin; Albion College, Louis Rowland; 
Amherst College, Gilbert T. Hoag; Arizona State Teachers College (Tempe), 
James E. Wert, Charles Wexler; University of Arizona, George R. Nichols; 
University of Arkansas, Henry Kronenberg; Berea College, Wilbur G. Bur- 
roughs; Brooklyn College, Solomon E. Asch, Jeanne E. Crombie, Eleanor M. 
Dunn, Bernard Grebamer, Edith J. Hill, Francis C. Lathrop, Elna Lillback- 
Kline, Kathryn Mulholland, Helen Pope, George S. Tulloch; University of 
California (Berkeley), Helen L. Gillum; University of California (Los An- 
geles), May Seagoe, Claude E. ZoBell; Centre College of Kentucky, J. 
Hamilton McCoy; University of Chicago, Raymond A. Bowman, Samuel I. 
Feigin; University of Cincinnati, Norwood C. Geis; Colorado College, George 
S. McCue; University of Colorado, Mary-Ethel Ball, Florence J. Bedell, 
Edwin A. Bemis, Charles R. Bitter, A. C. Cross, Stuart Cuthbertson, Edward 
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Davison, Hazel A. Fehlmann, Morris E. Garnsey, Clifford G. Houston, 
Margaret S. Poley, Z. F. Mabee, Lelia Trolinger, Ralph E. Warner; Concord 
State Teachers College, Edwin W. Eckard, Andrew V. Kozak, E. Meade 
McNeill, Luther F. Poling, Harry F. Toothman, Hawey A. Wells; Connecti- 
cut College, Harold H. Hutcheson; Cornell College, Alberta Munkres; Cornell 
University, Hans A. Bethe, Cora Binzel, James C. Bradley, Walter H. Burk- 
holder, John H. Curtiss, Gustave F. Heuser, Edwin R. Hoskins, Frederick G. 
Marcham, James F. Mason, Philip E. Mosely, Paul M. O’Leary, Catherine J. 
Personius, Philip A. Readio, Alexis L. Romanoff, Charles Sayles, Doris Schu- 
maker, Harold R. Smart, Robert M. Smock, Margaret Wylie; Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, C.H. Mercer; University of Denver, John E. Lawson, Floyd L. Samp- 
son; Duke University, Louise Hall; University of Florida, Angus Laird; Franklin 
College of Indiana, William G. Mather; George Washington University, 
Phoebe J. Crittenden, James H. Defandorf, Alma Fogelberg; Georgetown 
University, Boyd Carpenter; Hamline University, B. L. Hawkins; Hunter 
College, Vincent Aita, Lena F. Dahme, Lloyd A. Knowler, Edna W. Luetz; 
Illinois State Normal University, Alta Day, Arthur R. Williams; Illinois 
State Normal University (Southern), Mary Goddard; Illinois State Teachers 
College (Eastern), Elizabeth Michael; Illinois State Teachers College (West- 
ern), Elna Scott; University of Illinois, Reuel R. Barlow, Marcus S. Goldman, 
Arnold H. Trotier; Indiana University, Geoffrey L. Carmichael, Emily Hunt- 
ting, Verne B. Schuman, Elizabeth Stevenson, Everett T. Wood; Iowa State 
College, Frank H. Spedding; Kansas State College, Grace E. Derby, Vernon 
D. Foltz, Edwin J. Frick, Vida Harris, Ina F. Holroyd, Charles H. Kitselman, 
Joseph R. Ware, Jr.; Kent State University, Arville O. DeWeese; University 
of Kentucky, John D. Williams; Louisiana State University, Joseph Dainow, 
Loren D. Davidson, W. Knowlton Hall, Margaret C. Smith; University of 
Louisville, Justus Bier; University of Maine, Himy B. Kirshen; Marshall 
College, Maurice G. Burnside, Randolph Chapman, Conley H. Dillon, Arvil 
E. Harris, Leander B. Murdock, Allen O. Ranson, James P. Stoakes, William 
H. Taylor, Lawrence E. Tucker; University of Maryland, Mary E. Barnes, 
John G. Jenkins; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, William P. Allis, 
John T. Rule, Julius A. Stratton, Manuel S. Vallarta, Hurd C. Willett, 
Samuel D. Zeldin; Massachusetts State College, John P. Williams; Michigan 
State College, Josephine Kackley; Minnesota State Teachers College (Be- 
midji), Alfred M. Elliott, Margaret Nicholsen; Minnesota State Teachers 
College (Duluth), Luther W. Case, John C. Cothran, Mabel L. Culkin, 
Charles H. Frazee, Elizabeth Graybeal, Alfred W. Gross, Olga Lakela, Ezra 
H. Pieper, George H. Primmer, Dora J. Reese, Charles N. Saltus, Joseph V. 
Voorhees; Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), Dudley S. Brainard, 
W. C. Croxton, Mason A. Hicks, Helen Hill, Richard M. Smith, Jr., Roland 
M. Torgerson; University of Minnesota, John D. Akerman, Dean C. Ander- 
son, Elizabeth Atkins, Ernestine C. Donaldson, Ray Faulkner, Arild E. 
Hansen, Henry E. Hartig, Jean F. Piccard, Cecil J. Watson; Mississippi 
State College, Clarence DeW. Smith; Missouri Valley College, Helen B. 
Burton; Moorhead State Teachers College, Glenn C. Dildine; Mt. Mercy 
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College, James B. Finn; Mt. Union College, Walter H. Hodgson; Murray 
State Teachers College, Floy Robbins; Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Wayne), Jessie W. Boyce; University of Nebraska, Ernest F. Witte; Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Margaret E. Mack; New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Newark), John W. Dickey; New York University, Thomas J. Anderson, Jr., 
John Bakeless, Lillian Block, Hubert E. Brown, Alvin C. Busse, William J. 
Conroy, Arthur C. Coonradt, Paul Culley, Fred Ernst, Edwin L. Haislet, 
Samuel L. Hamilton, Maurice Hammond, Joseph V. Hanna, Edwin R. Henry, 
Harold Hulme, Heinrich P. Jordan, Harry G. Lindwall, Kenneth N. McKee, 
Walter J. MacKellar, C. Bowie Millican, Otto Nathan, Roy V. Peel, Guy D. 
Plunkett, Paul Radosavljevich, Edward J. Squire, August Steitz, Herbert 
A. Tonne, Gustavus Tuckerman, Robert N. Varney, Martin D. Whitaker, 
Charles D. Winning, Walter G. Wirthwein, Arnold J. Zurcher; University 
of North Dakota, E. Maxwell Benton, George W. Crossman, Roswell H. 
Eaton, Sam Hagen, Dorothy J. Hughes, Conrad L. Kierstad, Harlan E. 
McGregor, A. Russell Oliver, Glen L. Parker, Philip A. Rognlie, Howard 
H. Russell, Josiah L. Sayre, Erich Selke, Ross Tisdale; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Leonard Beach, F. A. Brown, Jr., Raymond Carhart, Henry H. 
Carter, Robert J. Cashman, Amy Clowes, Earl H. DeLong, Herbert E. 
Dougall, Lambert Ennis, Bergen B. Evans, Samuel Everett, Frederic E. 
Faverty, Verna Finger, Theodore Fuchs, Frank H. Gane, C. R. Goedsche, 
Elton Hocking, Walter S. Huxford, Hazel Jones, David Kopel, William M. 
McGovern, Byron Riegel, Alphonse V. Roche, Traugott Rohner, Francis C. 
Rosecrance, Bernard N. Schilling, George K,. Smart, William R. Spriegel, 
Winifred Ward, William W. Wattenberg, James C. Webster, Lawrence S. 
Wright; Occidental College, Morgan S. Odell; Ohio State University, Ed- 
ward W. Bieghler, Harry W. Rogers; University of Oklahoma, Forrest E. 
Clements; University of Oregon, Wilbert R. Todd; Otterbein College, 
Edwin M. Hursh; Pennsylvania State College, A. Pauline Locklin, Ralph 
V. McGrew; University of Pennsylvania, Thomas A. Budd, Frank Parker; 
Princeton University, Malcolm C. Henderson, Ledger Wood; Purdue Uni- 
versity, Charles Murphy; University of Rochester, Else Bockstruck, J. Stuart 
Campbell, Jack W. Dunlap; St. Louis University, John J. Hodnett; Scripps 
College, John W. Darr; Southern Methodist University, Claude C. Albritton, 
Mary V. DeBow, Edwin J. Foscuse, Leona S. Holt, Gilbert J. Jordan, Gerald 
B. Huff, Alvin V. Mether, Cecil B. Wright; Sweet Briar College, Laura T. 
Buckham; Tarkio College, McDonald W. Held; Temple University, William 
J. Gray, Emma Johnson, Walter Scherbaum; University of Tennessee, Frank 
B. Ward; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Ethie Eagleton, 
Richard M. Weaver; Union University, Paul A. Zahl; Vassar College, 
Marta Milinowski; University of Vermont, Ernest Hartman; Villanova 
College, Leo F. Brown, William H. McHugh; Medical College of Virginia, 
George Z. Williams; Washington and Jefferson College, Clarence J. Pieten- 
pol; Wayne University, Effie M. Downer, Laura Osborn, Egbert S. Wengert; 
Wesleyan University, Stuart M. Gross; Western Reserve University, Mildred 
I. Throne; Municipal University of Wichita, Lolie Smith; Williams College, 
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Robert J. Allen, Ellsworth Barnard; Winthrop College, Pattie S. Dowell, 
Agnes Erickson, Ruth Rollings, Frances L. Spain, John F. Thomason, Aileen 
C. Turner; Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), Helen C. Dyson; 
University of Wisconsin, Merlin L. Hayes, Raymond H. Myers, Hugo B. 
Wahlin, Andrew T. Weaver; Xavier University, George H. Carpenter. 


Junior 


University of Alabama, Elizabeth B. Guthrie, William T. D. Ray; Uni- 
versity of Alaska, Everett R. Erickson; Arizona State Teachers College 
(Tempe), Merle Ansburry, Royal F. Netzer; University of California (Los 
Angeles), Clara Humphreys; Carroll College, Margaret Hargrove; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Ernest Manheim; University of Colorado, Ralph Ells- 
worth; Grinnell College, Lewis W. Hayes; Illinois State Normal University, 
William I. DeWees, Lavern Laubaugh; University of Illinois, True W. Robin- 
son; Indiana University, Melvin L. Anshen, William C. Greenough; Iowa 
State College, Donald H. Rock, H. E. Ruff; Kent State University, Clarence 
A. Slocum; Linfield College, Carolyn E. Smith; University of Maryland, 
Walter L. Hard, Gordon W. Prange; Michigan State College, Joseph M. 
Bobbitt; University of Minnesota, Stuart W. Cook; New Mexico Normal 
University, Robert E. Slaughter; University of New Mexico, C. Sidney Cottle, 
Vincent C. Kelley, Loren Mozley, Mela Sedillo-Brewster; University of North 
Dakota, R. D. Koppenhauer, R. E. Reynolds; Northwestern University, 
Walter A. Anderson, William C. Henry; Ohio University, Hans J. Dernburg; 
University of Oregon, Eugene T. Stromberg; University of Pittsburgh, John 
P. Mazzola; University of Rochester, Sterling A. Callisen; Skidmore College, 
Hanns S. Schultz; Virginia State Teachers College (East Radford), Grace 
Tucker; Washburn College, Dwight L. Bolinger; Wayne University, Emilie 
Newcomb; Winthrop College, Maud C. Causey, Kate G. Hardin, M. Broadus 
Seigler; University of Wisconsin, Robert F. Roeming; Not in University 
Connection, Nathan J. Cornfeld (M.S., New York University), Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Clair F. Bee (M.A., Rutgers University), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 321 
Active and $9 Junior members as follows: 


Active 


University of Alabama, Carlyle G. Breckenridge, J. Gordon Carlson, John 
C. Dawson, William J. Miller, John B. Rippere, Richard Schmitz, Melvin 
Valk; University of Arkansas (Medical School), Philip J. Almaden, Donald 
E. Fletcher; Atlanta University, Nathaniel Tillman; Augustana College, 
William F. Baehr, E. A. Beyer, Henriette I. Clark, C. L. Esbjorn, F. M. 
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Fryxell, Martin Holcomb, Mildred Hult, Maurits Kesnar, Linus W. Kling, 
Brynolf Lundholm, Wilbur F. Swanson, A. V. Swedberg, Margaret J. Sweet, 
Henry Veld; Bates College, G. Paul Whitbeck; Baylor University, Anna 
Martin; Berea College, Donald W. Pugsley, Forrest Stewart; Bethany Col- 
lege (West Virginia), Margaret Sparks; Boston University, Richard P. Do- 
herty; Bowling Green State University, Marguerite B. Carpenter; Brooklyn 
College, Samuel Borofsky, Carl B. Boyer, Elsa de Haas, Aubrey W. Landers, 
Jr., Helen B. Lewis, Walter Prenowitz, Harry B. Smith, Murray Young; 
University of Buffalo, Ellis R. Ott; University of California (Berkeley), C. 
Douglas Chrétien, Joseph E. Fontenrose; Catholic University of America, 
Ferdinand B. Gruen, John J. Meng, Francis B. Steck; Centenary College of 
Louisiana, Bryant Davidson; Central Y. M. C. A. College, Bertha Brommer, 
Warren Wright; University of Chicago, Nabia Abbott, Samuel K. Allison, 
Robert G. Bloch, William Bloom, Paul C. Bucy, Marion Clark, Merle Coulter, 
Carey Croneis, Frances E. Gillespie, Clay G. Huff, Earl S. Johnson, Adeline 
DeS. Link, C. Phillip Miller, Robert S. Mulliken, Arno Poebel, William C. 
Reavis, Rudolf Schindler, Keith C. Seele, Napier Wilt, Theodore O. Yntema; 
City College (New York), Clarke Williams; Columbia University, Ernest 
Brennecke, Jr., Louis P. Hammett; Concord State Teachers College, Milton 
S. Cushman, Boyce L. Gumm, Ouid M. McMillion; Cornell University, 
Oskar D. von Engeln, Grace Morin, Paul F. Sharp; University of Denver, 
Harriet E. Howe; DePauw University, Edward M. Mueller; Drake Univer- 
sity, Helen Burgess, Ruth Emmert; Emory University, Evangeline Papa- 
george; Findlay College, Robert A. Honn; Florida State College for Women, 
Mary B. Alfriend, Margaret V. Campbell, Victoria Schuck; University of 
Florida, C. Vann Woodward; Grove City College, William E. Alley, George 
Haines, Franklin H. Sumrall; Hunter College, Willa Evans, Rudolf K. Mich- 
els; University of Idaho, Vada H. Allen, Bernice Barnard, Cecil E. Marshall; 
Illinois College, Eleanor O. Miller; Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), 
Emma Reinhardt; University of Illinois, Ralph H. Blodgett, Glenn P. Haskell, 
Donald L. Kemmerer, David E. Lindstrom; Indiana State Teachers College, 
Lowell M. Tilson; Iowa State College, J. C. Cunningham, Henry Gilman, 
Paulena Nickell, Rosalie V. Rathbone; State University of Iowa, William 
F. Mengert, Catherine R. Miller; Kansas State College, William C. Trout- 
man; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), William H. Gray; University 
of Kansas, W. J. Baumgartner, Henry C. Tracy; Kent State University, 
Gertrude Lawrence, Alvin J. Miller; University of Kentucky, Fordyce Ely; 
Robert G. Lunde, William H. Pittman, Hobart Ryland, Maurice F. Seay; 
Kenyon College, Norris W. Rahming, Corwin C. Roach, W. Clinton Seitz; 
Keuka College, N. Franklin Stump; Lafayette College, Paul P. Rice; Law- 
rence College, Paul Beaver, Kenneth A. Craig, James W. Robson; Linfield 
College, Harold C. Elkinton, William R. Frerichs, Jonas A. Jonasson, Paul 
J. Orr, Lydia Winkler; Louisiana State University, Véla Halpert: Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Ina H. Brinkmeier; Michigan State College, Egerton 
L. Ballachey, Rowland Hill, Charles W. Miller, Sidney H. Newman; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Z. Clark Dickinson, Herbert A. Fowler; Middlebury College, 
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Perley C. Perkins; University of Minnesota, Alfred W. Adson, Wallace Arm- 
strong, L. Earle Arnow, Curtis Avery, Huntington Brown, A. L. Burt, Loyst 
C. Caverley, John W. Clark, Lillian Cohen, Willes B. Combs, Austin A. 
Dowell, Johan S. Egilsrud, Reuel Fenstermacher, Albert M. Fulton, Alexander 
A. Granovsky, Richard Graves, Ledru Guthrie, Edward M. Kane, Howard 
C. H. Kernkamp, May S. Kissock, Walter M. Lauer, Jesse M. McFadyen, 
Paul R. McMiller, Duncan Mallam, Charles A. Mann, Clarence E. Mickel, 
Clarence A. Nelson, Earl A. Nelson, Norville C. Pervier, Horace E. Read, 
Clare L. Rotzel, David M. Robb, F. Joseph Schneider, Alice L. Shea, Harold 
H. Shepard, Raymond Sletto, Helen M. Starr, H. Burr Steinbach, Faith 
Thompson, Harold F. Wahlquist, Wendell White; Mississippi State College, 
Horace M. Trent; Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), Josephine 
Bauer, John H. Gehrs, Winifred Johnson, Jeptha Riggs; University of Mis- 
souri, Eleanor Taylor; Missouri Valley College, Earl Pettijohn; University of 
Nebraska, Lawrence Pike; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), 
Lenore Vaughn-Eames; New Mexico Normal University, Marjorie E. Large, 
James I. McCullough, Ernest J. Mayer, Ruth Nelson, Grace Spoelstra; Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Katharine Riegelhuth; Occidental College, Harry A. Kirk- 
patrick; Ohio State University, R. L. McMurray, James M. Whitsett; Ohio 
University, Catharine E. Bedford, George W. Clark, Curtis Janssen, Harold 
R. Jolliffe, Mary E. Kahler, Paul Kendall, Allen Kresge, William R. Long- 
street, Helen Maaser, Mariam S. Morse, Carl T. Nessley, Thorwald Olson, 
Philip L. Peterson, Arthur H. Rhoads, Carrie E. Spencer, Doris Sponseller, 
Joseph E. Thackrey, Neil D. Thomas, William J. Trautwein, Monroe T. 
Vermillion, William M. Young; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Earl F. Burk; University of Oklahoma, Arthur N. Bragg, Kathryn O. 
Buchanan, Fayette Copeland, Charles F. Daily, Walter Emery, Wilda P. 
Griffin, Ellen D. Kelly, Carl Ritzman, J. Teague Self, Harry E. Smith, Hur- 
schel V. Thornton; Pennsylvania State College, James B. Helme, Joseph J. 
Rubin, Gerald J. Stout; University of Pennsylvania, R. D. Summers; Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, José Gueits, Charles C. Rogler; Purdue University, 
John Hicks, Robert L. Lowe, Alvin R. Rolfs; University of Redlands, Leslie 
P. Spelman; University of Rochester, Donald W. Gilbert, W. Albert Noyes, 
Jr., Curt Stern, Glyndon G. Van Deusen; The St. Mary College (Kansas), 
Dorothy Penn; Shepherd State Teachers College, I. O. Ash, Warren B. 
Horner, W. R. Thacher; Simmons College, Marian R. Davis, Eula Ferguson, 
Elin F. Sondergard, Helen Wood; Skidmore College, Alfreda A. Storm; 
Swarthmore College, Mark MacIntosh; Syracuse University, Harold M. Hil- 
dreth, Ernest C. Mossner, Seward P. Reese; Temple University, Harold M. 
Eswine, Irwin Griggs, Mary Musgrave, Grover A. J. Noetzel, Elizabeth Rum- 
rill, Hazel M. Tomlinson; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Rupert E. Clark, Thomas R. Hamilton, Sewell H. Hopkins, Charles LaMotte, 
Parks A. Nutter; Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), Arthur A. 
Grusendorf, Eugene O. Tanner; Thiel College, Marie Reno; University of 
Toledo, Bess V. Cunningham; Trinity College, Edward D. Myers; Tufts 
College, Robinson Abbott, James A. Reynolds; Tulane University, Clara 
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L. Landry; University of Tulsa, J. B. Miller; Union University, Harold W. 
Blodgett; United States Naval Academy, Norman H. Ball, James R. Bland, 
Willis F. Kern; State College of Washington, Charles L. Barker, Sidney G. 
Hacker, Maynard Hicks, Leonard L. Newman; Wayne University, Sol Gross- 
man, Donald S. Hecock, Laurence Michelmore, Joseph E. Reeve, Carl O. 
Smith, Lent D. Upson, Edwin Walmsley; Wellesley College, Mabel M. 
Young; Wheaton College, Priscilla M. Kramer; Wisconsin State Teachers 
College (LaCrosse), Gabriella C. Brendemuhl, Alice Drake; Wisconsin State 
Teachers College (River Falls), Walter H. Hunt, James I. Malott; University 
of Wisconsin, Henry L. Ewbank, Hilmar Krueger, William H. Twenhofel, 
Robert H. Weidman; University of Wyoming, Ralph D. Goodrich, Mack O. 
North, G. H. Starr, Edward J. Talbot, Allan A. Willman; Xavier University, 
Ellen R. Cavanaugh, James J. Connolly, John P. Corcoran, Philip J. Hornung, 
David J. Jackson, Ferdinand L. Rousséve, Numa J. Rousséve, Henderson 
Shields; Yale University, Harvey C. Mansfield; Yankton College, Glen John- 
son, Herbert McMurtry. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Adelphi College, Marion Viets; University of Akron, James W. Glennen, 
Ruth A. Putnam, Ross Stagner, Rayburn D. Tousley; University of Alabama, 
R. Murray Christian, John E. Davis, Randolph L. Fort, John E. Gran, 
Howard H. Harlan, Langston T. Hawley, Charles LeClair, G. Gilford Quarles, 
John F. Ramsey, Charles C. Summersell, C. Beaumont Wicks; Albany Col- 
lege, Alexander G. Filker, Gilbert O. Robinson; Albright College, Gerrit 
Memming; Allegheny College, Julius Miller, Harold M. State; Alma Col- 
lege, William M. Seaman; American University, Beatrice Aitchison; Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Gerhard Mundinger; University of Arkansas, Robert A. Cald- 
well, George Hunsberger; University of Arkansas (Medical School), Ralph 
J. Bailey, Robert W. Boyle; Atlanta University, John McL. Ross; Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Carl A. Nissen; Ball State Teachers College, Paul Royalty; 
Bard College, Artine Artinian, M. Lelyn Branin, Carlton C. Qualey; Bates 
College, Peter A. Bertocci; Battle Creek College, Grace Thomas; Baylor 
University, Paul Baker, Glenn R. Capp, James A. Carlson, Clyde Emery, 
M. L. Goetting, Nell W. Gurley, Leo T. Murray, Eldon M. Thorp, John A. 
Yarbrough; Beloit College, Neville L. Bennington; Berea College, F. Eleanor 
Brooks, Rector Hardin, John B. Loefer, Walter W. Sikes; Bethany College 
(Kansas), Joe L. Hermanson; Bethany College (West Virginia), Herman O. 
Werner; Birmingham-Southern College, Leon F. Sensbaugh; Boston College, 
Frederick E. White; Boston University, Roy L. Fernald, William Fishman, 
Lorentz I. Hansen, Eleanor R. Mosely, John M. Pratt, Ensio K. F. Ronka, 
Paul L. Salsgiver, Osborne B. Tabor; Bowling Green State University, E. E. 
Dickerman, Waldo E. Steidtmann; University of British Columbia, Sylvia L. 
Thrupp; Brooklyn College, Harry C. Albaum, Vincent Dillon, Samuel Kaiser, 
Irving A. Tittler, Charles N. Winslow, Donald D. Wright; Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, Robert T. K. Murray; Brothers College, Paul K. Keene, 
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A. Stanley Trickett; Bucknell University, May F. Cornelius, Charles A. God- 
charles, Frederick B. Parker, Walter Sauvain; Bucknell University (Wilkes- 
Barre), Don J. Blankenship, Elwood Disque; University of Buffalo, Oliver 
P. Jones, George B. Smith; California Institute of Technology, Donald S. 
Clark; University of California (Berkeley), Daniel I. Arnon, Herbert G. 
Crowle, Edwin S. Morby, Lauren E. Rosenberg; University of California 
(Los Angeles), Meridian Greene, Samuel Herrick, Jr., David F. Jackey, 
Vladimer O. Key, Jr., John D. Layman, Thomas A. Watson, Robert W. 
Webb; Carleton College, Karl H. Niebyl; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Peter Miiller-Munk; Case School of Applied Science, Floyd C. Knight, 
Robert F. Rinehart, George W. Sanford; Catholic University, George T. 
Brown; Central Y. M. C. A. College, James M. Bradford, Warner A. Wick, 
Glenn G. Wiltsey; University of Chicago, Herrlee G. Creel, Raoul Pérez, 
Zens L. Smith, Kwang Sup Yum; University of Cincinnati, Rudolf B. Gott- 
fried; The Citadel, Lynn Ralya; City College (New York), Edward C. Mack, 
Lillian G. Nelson, Philip P. Wiener, Morris Winokur; Clark University, 
Harold Jantz, Charles M. Pomerat; Coker College, Donald Agnew; Colgate 
University, Wilson L. Farman, John F. Fitchen, III, Albert H. Garretson, 
Clarence J. Hylander, Edward G. Olsen, Charles F. Phillips, William N. 
Shankwiler, James F. Wardwell, Charles R. Wilson; Western State College of 
Colorado, Ralph J. Holly, Cornelius D. Penner; University of Colorado, O. 
Wijsleta Nuss; Columbia University, Jacob F. Foster, Walter Gellhorn, Paul 
R. Hays, Robert L. Thorndike, Ludwig C. Wang; Connecticut State College, 
James Barnett, Harold E. Pinches, Loy L. Sammet, Robert A. Spencer, Rob- 
ert Warnock, Jr.; Cornell College, Frank G. Brooks, Eugene Devereaux, 
Samuel J. McLaughlin, Lloyd Oakland; Cornell University, H. Darkes Al- 
bright, Edna M. Antrobus, Carl Arlt, Knight Biggerstaff, Chester C. Greene, 
Jr., Gifford P. Orwen, David O. Walter; Culver-Stockton College, George 
L. Abernathy, Joe Hootman; Dakota Wesleyan University, Joseph A. Hof- 
richter, III, Joseph B. Holloway; Dartmouth College, William F. Geiger, Henry 
S. Odbert; University of Delaware, Elizabeth Dyer, Edna C. Frederick, 
Jane L. Gardner, Elmer W. Greve, Willard H. Humbert, Edmund E. Miller, 
Esther D. Still; DePauw University, James W. Childers, Paul L. Howell, 
Fred Ritchie, Charles F. Voegelin; Drake University, Edward C. Breitenkamp, 
Dan J. Carmichael, Theodore G. Mehlin; Duke University, Norman F. 
Conant, Thomas B. Coolidge, Walter H. Delaplane, Marcus E. Hobbs, Wil- 
lard E. Martin, Jr., Robert S. Smith, R. H. Woody; Duquesne University, 
Howard Eulenstein, Joseph P. Gorham, C. E. Hilborn, Wilverda M. Hodel, 
Ray J. Kelley, Curtis D. Rudolph, George V. Tchirkow; Elmira College, 
Benjamin M. Ziegler; Emory University, Maurice S. Culp, W. Elizabeth 
Gambrell, Joseph B. Harrington, J. Edward Hedges, J. Richard Huber, 
Daniel R. McMillan, Jr.; Fisk University, Carl M. White; Florida State 
College for Women, Mary A. Eaton, Murphy R. Hinson, William Joubert, 
Robert D. Miller; University of Florida, James E. Congleton, Thomas N. 
Gautier, Lester L. Hale, Jean E. Haselton, H. L. Knowles, Gwendolyn Lloyd, 
Charles Mosier, J. Wayne Reitz, Lewis H. Rogers, S. P. Sashoff, Kenneth 
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G. Skaggs, Robert D. Specht, Robert A. Thompson, Dudley Williams; 
Fordham University, James F. Brady, John V. Connorton, John G. O’Hara; 
Franklin College, Mavis Holmes; Fresno State College, John B. Mason; 
George Washington University, Antonio Alonso, Steuart H. Britt, Arthur 
E. Burns, James H. Fox, Walter B. Kunz, Maude Parker, Ross McL. Taylor, 
Donald S. Watson; Georgetown University, Charles R. Linegar, William A. 
Randall, J. Robert Reedy; Georgia School of Technology, Robert L. Allen, 
Dice R. Anderson, John A. Griffin, Karl D. Hartzell, Jesse W. Mason, James 
L. Taylor, Joseph P. Vidosic; Georgia State College for Women, Mildred 
English, John W. Morgan; Georgia State Woman’s College, Marjorie E. 
Carter; Gettysburg College, Herbert Rodeck, Raymond H. Wilson, Jr.; 
Greensboro College, J. Roddey Miller, Jr.; Grinnell College, John W. Pooley; 
Grove City College, William C. Kirk; Hamilton College, Francis E. Mineka; 
Hamline University, Joseph W. Broyles, Edward D. Staples, Donald E. Swan- 
son; Hanover College, Herbert A. Meyer; Harvard University, Elisha B. 
Chrakian, Ralph M. Hower, Morris B. Lambie, Warren C. Seyferth, John R. 
Toop; Hastings College, Ethel Tilley; Henderson State Teachers College, 
Margaret Alcorn, Harry V. Matthew; Hendrix College, August O. Spain; 
Hobart College, George H. Bancroft, Edmund G. Burbank, Allan W. Burle- 
son, Jonathan W. Curvin, Norman Kent, Lewis H. Niven, Brooks Otis, James 
D. Scott; Hollins College, Eleanor R. Bartholomew, Mary C. Leiphart; 
Hood College, Dorothy M. Anderson, Ruth Clayton, Harold J. Clem, Cathe- 
rine Gross, Howard N. Maxwell; Howard University, Alfred Cahem, Wolf- 
gang Seiferth; Idaho State Normal School (Lewiston), Derrick A. Stephenson, 
Kyle E. Taylor; University of Idaho, William E. Folz, John Foskett, Wendell 
M. Keck, John F. Sollers, Ernest W. Talbert, Charles F. Virtue, Branch 
Walker; Illinois State Normal University, Albert C. Fries, Opal C. Hartline, 
Stella Van P. Henderson, Howard J. Ivens, Harold F. Koepke; Illinois State 
Normal University (Southern), J. Minnette Barber, Sina M. Mott, Burnett 
Shryock; Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), W. Earl Hayter, Eugene 
W. Hellmich, Mary J. Seed; Illinois State Teachers College (Western), James 
C. Snapp; University of Illinois, Harold H. Anderson, Sumter S. Arnim, Rob- 
ert L. Blair, Phyllis Cook, L. H. Houtchens, Valentine Jobst, III, E. W. Mc- 
Diarmid, Jr., Louis L. McQuitty, Charles W. Roberts, Clyde F. Snider, 
Harold C. Struck; Illinois Wesleyan University, Harry E. Pratt; Indiana 
State Teachers College, George. J. Eberhart, R. W. Karpinski; Indiana Uni- 
versity, Mary M. Crawford, D. Lyle Dieterle, Edward E. Edwards, A. R. 
Lindsmith, M. L. Lohman, Bernard W. Miller, Stanley A. Pressler, Nathan 
L. Silverstein, Francis D. Wormuth; Intermountain Union College, Carl V. 
Bertsch; Iowa State College, Leland G. Allbaugh, John K. Cochran, Charles 
M. Elkinton, Irene Fetty, Joseph Foladare, Rainer Schickele, George J. 
Stigler, Leland A. Underkofler, Waiter W. Wilcox, William J. Wilkinson; 
Iowa State Teachers College, E. Arthur Robinson; State University of Iowa, 
Jerome H. Arnold, Eugene A. Joliat, Lawrence A. Ware; James Millikin Uni- 
versity, James C. Dockeray, Edward W. Ploenges; John Carroll University, 
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Donald Gavin, John Seliskar, Carl Urankar; Johns Hopkins University, 
Arthur Lichtenstein; Judson College, Margaret Hess; Kansas State College, 
John A. Bird, R. R. Lashbrook; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 
C. Stewart Boertman, Ray C. Maul; Kent State University, Laura Hill, 
Grace B. Sherrer; Kentucky State Teachers College (Eastern), Emerson D. 
Jenkins; University of Kentucky, Julian D. Cox, William B. Hamilton; Ken- 
yon College, John W. Black, Malcolm B. Jones, Wilson M. Powell, Charles 
S. Thornton; Lake Forest College, George W. Adams; Lawrence College, 
Nathan Pusey; Lehigh University, Charles T. Prouty; Lenoir-Rhyne College, 
Karl Z. Morgan: Limestone College, Hubert P. Beck, Fenelon DeV. Smith; 
Lincoln University (Missouri), Lorenzo J. Greene, Thomas A. Lemon, Walter 
R. Talbot; Lindenwood College, S. A. E. Betz; Louisiana State Normal College, 
Lauretta E. Fox, Fay F. Rankin; Louisiana State University, Cleanth Brooks, 
Jr., Harry Capps, Edwin A. Davis, Frederick W. Meier, Alden L. Powell, 
Edgar A. Schuler, S. Metella Williams, Henry B. Woolf; University of Louisville, 
Edmund K. Hall, Stuart Peoples, James M. Read, H. S. Warwick, Francis O. 
Wilcox; Loyola University, Arthur A. Calek, Alexander A. Schneiders; Mac- 
Murray College for Women, Grace Knopp; Western Maryland College, Joseph 
C. Willen; University of Maryland, Rolfe L. Allen, Bridgewater Arnold, C. Wil- 
bur Cissel, Beryl H. Dickinson, Philip R. Layton, Charles D. Murphy, George 
L. Sixbey, R. G. Steinmeyer, Harold W. Thatcher, Charles B. Tompkins, II; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Robert C. Hockett; Miami University, 
Oliver J. Frederikson; Michigan State College, Bernard V. Alfredson, Leonard 
J. Luker, James R. Stiefel; Michigan State Normal College, Egbert Isbell; 
Central State Teachers College (Michigan), Malcolm H. Filson; University of 
Michigan, H. Harlan Bloomer, Paul Henle, James A. Miller; Mills College, 
Edmond Masson; University of Minnesota, Ernst C. Abbe, Francis M. Boddy, 
John K. Langum, Charles H. McLaughlin, Horace T. Morse, Ralph O. 
Nafziger, Ella Oerting, W. Donald Oliver, William Randel, Mary J. Satorius; 
Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), J. N. Saylor, Kenneth W. 
Simons; University of Missouri, M. Keith Humble, Loren G. Townsend; 
Monmouth College, Lynn W. Turner; State University of Montana, Donal 
Harrington, Leslie Vinal, George Yphantis; Morehead State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emmett Bradley, Louise C. Caudill, Marvin E. George, Ernest Hogge, 
William C. Wineland; Mount Holyoke College, Donald W. Bailey, Virginia 
P. Matthias; Mount Union College, John R. Cooper, Harley H. Ziegler; 
Murray State Teachers College, Fred M. Gingles; Muskingum College, Edith 
M. Stewart; Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), Ralph D. Appel- 
man, Rosemary Higgins, Durfee Larson, Edna T. Nigh; Nebraska State 
Teachers College (Wayne), Richard R. Stuart; University of Nebraska, Oscar 
E. Briggs, Carl E. Georgi; University of Nevada, William C. Miller; New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College (Newark), James P. McMurray; New Mexico 
State College, Frank J. Amador, Jr.; New Mexico State Teachers College 
(Silver City), Earle Connette; New Mexico State College, Ralph L. Edgel, J. 
V. Enzie, Emmett Hazlewood, Dale A. Hinkle, Sigurd Johansen, Elizabeth 
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McCoy, John J. McKinley, Newman T. Reed, Duncan N. Scott, Tyrus Timm; 
University of New Mexico, F. Edward Del Dosso, Ralph Douglass, Laura M. 
Jarman, Lawrence B. Kiddle, Patrick Miller, Dorothy Woodward; College 
of New Rochelle, Mary Rogick; New York State College for Teachers, Wil- 
liam G. Hardy; New York State Normal School (Oswego), Lucien B. Kinney; 
New York University, Daniel P. Eginton, Sydney Roth, George Schuller; 
North Carolina Teachers College (East), Paul A. Toll; North Carolina State 
College, Wayland Seagrave, L. Walter Seegers, A. D. Stuart; University of 
North Carolina, James W. Fesler, Werner P. Friederich; North Dakota State 
Teachers College (Minot), Quinter M. Lyon; Northwestern University, 
George Axtelle, Ernest A. Dauer, John C. Eberhart, Adolph Langsner, El- 
dridge T. McSwain, Nathaniel L. Nathanson, Arthur R. Sayer, Barbara S. 
Shanley, George K. Smart, H. W. Torgerson, Gerald L. Wallace, Guy P. 
Youmans; Oberlin College, John D. Lewis; Occidental College, Cornelia G. 
LeBoutillier; Ohio State University, Donald G. Bishop, Sydney N. Fisher, 
John P. Gillin, David M. Harrison, Dorothy Scott, William B. Shaffer, Sidney 
C. Sufrin, Earl E. Warner; Ohio University, Alma E. Brown, Lawrence P. 
Eblin, Mary E. Ellis, John P. Emery, William O. Martin, Lila Miller, Lamar 
J. Otis, Donald R. Roberts; Ohio Wesleyan University, Richard M. Kain, 
Rexford Keller; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Carroll F. 
Reynolds; Oklahoma State Teachers College (Northwestern), C. E. Camp- 
bell; Oklahoma State Teachers College (Southeastern), Carl J. Blomfield; 
University of Oklahoma, Oliver E. Benson, William H. Butterfield, Glenn C. 
Couch, Ina Griffith, Milton Hopkins, Mary E. Simpson, Charles A. Whitmer; 
Oregon State College, Thenon H. Egbert, Clark Emery, Raymond G. Nebel- 
ung, Frank H. Smith; University of Oregon, Charles M. Hulton, R. R. Martin, 
Astrid M. Williams; Ottawa University, James A. Lyons; Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, Dorothy M. Andrew, Margaret Doutt, Laura N. Hunter, 
W. Warren Mutch, Alma M. Provini, Dorothy A. Shields, Ruth Staples; 
Pennsylvania State College, Louis H. Bell, Aaron Druckman, Dean E. 
McHenry, Edward A. Richmond, Carl H. Samans, Bruce Sutherland, Hugh H. 
Williams; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Slippery Rock), Pierrepont 
H. Nichols; University of Pennsylvania, Olive Hoffman, Mary E. Maxfield; 
Pomona College, Hugh J. Hamilton; Princeton University, Samuel DeC. Atkins, 
Harry Eisenbrown, J. Brookes Knight, Richard V. Lindabury, Lester V. Plum; 
University of Redlands, Neal W. Klausner, Maurice Smith; Rhode Island 
State College, Mabel E. Dickson; Rice Institute, George H. Richter; Roa- 
noke College, Charles H. Lutz; University of Rochester, Edgar Cumings, 
Wilbur L. Dingwell, Charles D. Kochakian, John W. Pendleton, George B. 
Raser, Robert B. Simpson, Eleanor Slater, Karl Smith, Staring B. Wells; 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Weldon N. Baker, William D. Crozier, Edward 
A. MacLean, Theodore P. Palmer; St. Lawrence University, Herbert A. Bloch, 
Rutherford E. Delmage; St. Louis University, Chauncey E. Finch, Edmund 
J. Radzuk; St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Charlotte I. Lee; College of 
St. Teresa, Willis D. Nutting; San Diego State College, Raymond C. Perry, 
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Mabel C. Trail; Seton Hall College, Howard E. Merity; Seton Hill College, 
John H. Styka; Smith College, Esther Carpenter, Hulda R. McGarvey, 
Helen R. Stobbe; Southwestern, Marion E. Porter; Southwestern College, 
Emily Ericsson; Springfield College, Harold Seashore; Stanford University, 
Roy W. Jastram, Theodore Nicol; Syracuse University, Lewis P. Andreas, 
Howard M. Kline; Tarkio College, Robert F. Patterson, Hilda M. Schmidt; 
Temple University, J. Periam Danton, William T. R. Fox, Evert J. Larson, 
George A. Muzzey, Joseph Van Vleck, Jr.; Tennessee State Teachers Col- 
lege (Memphis), Calvin S. Brown, Jr.; University of Tennessee, Henry 
Meyer; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Sidney O. Brown, Alfred 
F. Chalk, John L. Coulter, Jr., Rollin L. Elkins, Robert P. Ludlum, E. R. 
Mertz, John H. Quisenberry; Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), 
Syrrel S. Wilks; Texas Technological College, Archie J. Bahm; University of 
Toledo, Nathan M. Becker, Douglas H. Bellemore, Cornelius G. Brennecke, 
George A. Gullette, Lauffer T. Hayes, Harry O. Huss, Maurice M. Lemme, 
James M. McCrimmon, Franklin G. Moore, Fern Welker; Tulane University, 
Margaret Groben, Thornton W. Zeigler; University of Tulsa, Walter S. 
Foster, Thomas C. Frick, R. Grady Snuggs; Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Alonzo J. Davis; Union University, Edward D. Amstutz, Douglas 
W. Campbell, Caryl P. Haskins, Codman Hislop, Wilford H. Ketz, Frank J. 
Manheim, Allan C. Scott, Charles H. Stubing, Henry Vaughan; University 
of Utah, Norman A. Brittin, Beulah Smertz; Vanderbilt University, Philip 
Rudnick; Vassar College, Margaret G. Myers; University of Vermont, Rex 
M. Collier; University of Virginia, Elton C. Cocke, Ladley Husted; Wake 
Forest College, Max L. Griffin; Washington and Jefferson College, Arnold A. 
Alberts, George L. White, Jr.; State College of Washington, Leslie L. Chis- 
holm, Paul Fendrick, Margaret A. Linnan, W. R. Moses, Earl H. Pritchard, 
Raymon Smeltz, S. Town Stephenson, Clyfford E. Still, H. Ashley Weeks; 
University of Washington, James M. Dille, Charles M. Gates, Donald J. 
Gray, Solomon Katz, George M. Savage, Jr.; Wayne University, Wilhelm 
Reitz; Wellesley College, M. Margaret Ball; Wesleyan University, Ralph 
F. Bischoff; West Liberty State Teachers College, Cornelius C. Regier; 
Western Reserve University, Constance Barker, Marvin J. Barloon, Calvin 
S. Hall; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Edward T. Miller, Jr.; Whea- 
ton College, Paul W. Sprague; Whittier College, Mabel F. Rice; Municipal 
University of Wichita, Charles E. Lane; College of William and Mary, Roy 
P. Ash, Francis S. Haserot, Richard H. Henneman, John B. Holt, Lionel H. 
Laing; Williams College, James Curry, John R. Fanshawe, Sherwood K. 
Haynes, Richard B. Hocking, Joseph E. Johnson, Robert W. Rafuse; Wis- 
consin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), Minnie E. Lemaire; University 
of Wisconsin, Samuel P. Chew, Helmut Rehder; University of Wyoming, L. 
Floyd Clarke, Richard Ehrich, Alfred Larson, W. Mac Stewart; Xavier Uni- 
versity, Oscar Bouise, Gerard Hinrichs, Ernest Jacob, Charles J. Kelly, Peter 
Paytash, Joseph G. Reck, Herman A. Washington, Warren O. Weilbaecher; 
Yale University, Stetson Conn, Alfred Gilman, Pearson Hunt, Kenneth M. 
Spang, Julian M. Sturtevant. 
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Junior 


University of Alabama, Charles LeClair, Eunice Jenkins; Allegheny Col- 
lege, Louis C. Green; University of Arkansas (Medical School), Ural S. Ash- 
worth, William J. Darby, Paul E. Ross; Bethany College (West Virginia), 
Neil H. Graham; University of California (Berkeley), Woodbridge Bingham; 
Catholic University of America, Allan H. Fry; University of Chicago, G. Fred- 
eric Kuder; University of Cincinnati, Edwin T. Miller; Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege, Eugene Elkins; Drake University, David Lynch; Gettysburg College, 
H. Rees Mitchell; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Van A. Buboltz, 
University of Illinois, Willard Harrell, Charles E. Odegaard; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Joseph H. North; University of Kentucky, Hollis P. Guy; University of 
Minnesota, Richard T. Arnold, Lawrence S. Dreiman, John K. Langum, Ella 
Oerting, Joseph K. Park, Edgar L. Piret, Floyd R. Simpson, Clarence W. Tow; 
Morehead State Teachers College, Rienzi W. Jennings, Thomas D. Young; 
Mount Holyoke College, Alice B. Critchett; New Mexico Normal University, 
Paul W. Davis; Newark College of Engineering, William Arnott; Ohio 
University, Mary K. Leonard, Buford L. Pickens, Josephine Snook; Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Marie Banks, Allen Belden, Barre Hill, Glenn R. Negley, 
Alice Sowers, Clement B. Waterfield; University of Rochester, Ludwig W. 
Kahn; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, William A. Owens, 
Henry J. Welge; University of Texas, Nathaniel Coburn, Joseph C. Mathews; 
University of Toledo, Stanley T. Donner; Tulane University, Ruth C. Lawson; 
University of Tulsa, J. Charles Klotz; State College of Washington, Howard 
Mathany, Lyndon U. Pratt, John G. Reid, Ernest Samuels, Carl W. Shar- 
smith; University of Wisconsin, Samuel P. Chew; University of Wyoming, 
Katherine Y. Sanborn; Not In University Connection, Carey M. Jensen 
(Ph.D., Minnesota), Salina, Kans.; Lester A. Kirkendall (Ph.D., Columbia), 
New Britain, Conn.; Harvey E. Tobie (Ph.D., Oregon), Portland, Ore. 
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